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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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We  Suggest 


"They  are  not  built  of  pieces 

and  they  cannot  go  to  pieces" 


That  You  Take  the 
Time  to  Read  This 

A  stock  POLK  SYSTEM  silo 
machine  has  built  a  monolithic 
concrete  silo,  equipped  with  a 
concrete  chute,  to  a  height  of  108 
feet,  keeping  every  line  of  the 
structure  exactly  where  it  ought 
to  be.  YOU  may  not  want  a  108 
foot  silo;  but  it  is  decidedly  to 
your  advantage  to  have  your  silo 
built  with  the  POLK  SYSTEM 
machine,  the  machine  that  can 
do  such  things.  YOU  want  your 
monolithic  concrete  silo  built  with 
a  machine  that  has  a  definite 
and  efficient  plan  for  keeping 
the  wall  smooth,  true  to  circle, 
and  true  to  perpendicular.  YOU 
want  absolutely  no  strain  on  your 
silo  wall  while  it  is  "green."  YOU 
want  specifications  that  are  the 
result  of  years  of  experience. 

These  very  things  in  the  POLK 
SYSTEM  are  the  things  that  have 
made  possible  this  108  foot  silo. 
We  have  a  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet.    ASK  FOR  IT. 

Polk  -  Genung  -  Polk 
Company 

FORT  BRANCH,  INDIANA. 
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Alfalfa  and  Clover  Are  Profit  Crops 

A  Turned-under  Cloved  Sod  Invariably  Assures  a 

Bumper  Crop  of  CORN 

For  success  with  any  crop  there  should  be  in  the 
soil  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  and  humus.  The  best, 
easiest,  cheapest  way  to  get  these  necessary  ele- 
ments is  to  grow  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Vetch.  Soy  Beans 
or  Cow  Peas,  inoculated  with 


ItkJ^  Improved  German  Soil  Inocolator,  Nobbe-Hihner  Process  ^ 


NlTRAGlN 

m  TRADE  MARK  REG  D  DECS.  1998  NaaZZIZ  ^ 


PURE  CULTURE 

THE  SIMPLEST  SAFEST  AND  SUREST  SYSTEM 
OF  SOIL  INOCULATION  FOR  ALL  LEGUMEf 


with 


Alfalfa— 
Not 
Inoculated. 


"Nitragin"  is  the  trade-mark  name  for  the  germ 
that  acts  on  the  legume  root,  draAvs  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  converts  it  into  plant  food.  As  a  result 
there  is  a  uniform  ' '  catch  ; ' '  the  crop  grows  quickly ; 
it  is  strong,  hardy  and  healthy — deep-rooted — rich 
in  food  value.  Meanwhile  your  soil  gTOws  richer 
for  the  nourishment  of  succceeding  crops. 

A  green  manure  crop  inoculated  with  "Nitragin" 
Pure  Culture  provides  a  richer  humus  in  far  greater 
volume  than  a  non-inoculated  legume. 

Inoculate  all  Legume  seed  with  "Nitragin"  Pure 
Culture.    Easy  to  apply ;  a  boy  can  do  it. 


Get  the  Original,  with  the  Armour  Oval  Label 

This  is  the  original  Pure  Culture — discovered  by 
Nobbe  and  Hiltner,  famous  German  bacteriologists.  It 
has  been  perfected  by  twenty  j^ears  of  scientific  test- 
ing. The  germs  come  to  you  packed  in  a  granular 
food — in  a  ventilated  can — the  safe  and  satisfactory 
way. 

Let  us  send  you  complete  information  with  proofs 
and  endorsements  by  eminent  agricultural  authorities. 

Prices  per  can:  Garden  size,  $1;  acre  size,  $2;  5-acre  size, 
Chicago.    Express  extra.    Parcel  post,  10c  per  acre  extra. 

Order  "Nitragin"  from  your  Seed  or  Fertilizer  Dealer  and  save  postage 
and  express  charges. 

Write  for  Booklet. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  U.S.Yards,  Chicago 


F.  0.  B. 
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Cash  for  Your  Cream 
Every  Shipment 

We  give  our  patrons  the  highest  possible 
price  for  butterfat  all  the  time ;  the  correct 
weight  and  honest  test;  the  prompt  return  oi* 
their  empty  can — carefully  washed  and  steri- 
lized and  in  a  sanitary  condition ;  the  advantage 
of  our  economical  system  of  handling  their 

product;  and  SPOT  CASH  FOU 
^  EACH  SHIPMENT.  ^ 


Every  Day  Is  Pay  Day 

  AT  

THE  OHIO  DAIRY  CO. 

TOLEDO      COLUMBUS  LIMA 

V 

  FRANK  LEAKE  CO.  Advertising- 
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Sheep  Thrive  Better 


r 


(206) 


While  it  is  true  that  no  known  treatment  or  remedy  will  dis- 
lodge all  the  different  kinds  of  worms  that  infest  sheep,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  SAL- VET  will  keep  sheep  in  condi- 
tion to  thrive  better,  and  saves  hundreds  that  would  other- 
wise succumb  to  the  multiplying  hordes  of  stomach  and  intestinal  worms. 


.  J.  H.  Leet,  of.Chas.  Leet  &  Sons.  Maniroa,  Ohio,  writes:  "We  consider  SAL- VET  the  salvation  of  the 
sheep  in  America,  and  we  recommend  its  constant  use  to  our  customers,  as  well  as  to  others." 
Mr.  Hem-y  L.  Wardwell,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y.,  says  of  SAL- VET:   "We  have  used  SAL-VET  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  worms  in  our  flock  of  sheep,  and  have  great  faith  in  it.   We  keep  it  before  them  all  the  time,  both 
when  on  pasture  and  when  in  the  bam." 


The  Gteat 

Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


is  highly  endorsed  by  nearly  all  sheep  breeders  and 

by  thousands  of  general  farmers  and  stock 
raisers.  I  guarantee  SAL- VET  to  stop  your 
losses  from  stomach  and  free  intestinal 
worms  or  no  pay — I  take  all  the 
risk— let  you  feed  it  60  days 

to  prove  my  claims.   You  cannot 
afford  to  pass  this  offer  by  if  you 
:   own  or  feed  stock  with  the  in- 
tention of  making   a  profit 
from  them. 


Look  for 
This  Label 

on  all  SAL- 
VET  Packges. 
Don't  be  de- 
ceived by  imi- 
tations. 
Don't  buy  "Sal"  this  or" Sal" 
that.   Get  the  original  genuine 
SAL-VET. 


Prices 


40  lbs.,  $2.25 
100  lbs.,  5.00 
200  lbs.,  9.00 
300  lbs.,  13.00 
500  lbs.,  21.12 
No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40 
lbs.  on  this  60  trial  offer.  Never 
sold  in  bulk;  only  in  Trade- 
Marked  SAL- VET  packages. 
Shipments  for  60  days'  trial  are 
based  on  1  lb.  of  Sal-vet  for 
each  sheep  or  hog,  and  4  lbs.  for 
each  horse  or  head  of  cattle,  as 
near  as  we  can  come  vdthout 
breaking  regnlar-sized  packages. 


Just  Fill  Out 
the  Coupon 

Tell  me  how  many  head  of 
stock  you  have  and  I'll  ship 
you  enough  SAL-VET— 
no  m.oney  down— to  feed 
your  stock  for  60  days. 
Simply  pay  the  freight 

charges  on  arrival — feed  the 
SAL-VET  as  directed.  If  it 
does  not  do  all  I  claim  I'll  can- 
cel the  charge  and  you  won't 
owe  me  one  cent. 

SIDIVEY  R,  FEIL,  Pres. 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

Dept.AS    CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Sidney  R.  Feil,  Pres. 

#      THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO. 

^  Dept.  A.GS  Cleveland,  Ohio 

^      Ship  me  enougn  SAL- VET  to  last  my  stock  60 
^   days.  I  will  pay  the  freight  when  it  arrives,  agree 
#    to  report  results  promptly  in  60  days,  and  at  that 
I   time  pay  for  it  if  it  does  what  you  claim.   If  it  does 
not,  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge. 


Name. 


P.  O. 


I  Shipping  Sta. 


State. 


Sheep. 


Hogs. 


Cattle. 


Horses . 
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/         TKe  Use  Of  \ 

Hercules  Dynamite 

On  Farm,Ordiard  and  Ranch 


THIS  is  a  progressive  age.  The 
search  for  better  methods  and  bet- 
ter results  is  never  ending.  In  the 
agricultural  field  one  of  the  clearest 
manifestations  of  this  tendency  is  the 
ever  increasing  use  of  dynamite.  It  is  a 
better  method.  It  produces  better  results. 

You  save  time,  labor,  and  as  a  result, 
money,  when  you  use  Hercules  Dyna- 
mite for  the  removal  of  rocks  or 
stumps,  the  felling  of  trees,  the  draining 
of  land,  the  sinking  of  a  well  or 
cistern,  etc.  You  not  only  save  time 
and  labor  but  also  actually  make  money 
when  you  use  Hercules  Dynamite  for 
tree  planting  and  sub-soiling.  It 
greatly  increases  the  yield  of  fruit  and 
of  field  crops. 

Write  for  our  book, "Progressive  Cul- 
tivation." It  contains  information  on  the 
use  of  dynamite  that  you  will  find  valu- 
able. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO., 

Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book, 
'Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  interested  in 
Dynamite  for 


Use  Dynamite  For  Sub-Soiling 

Have  you  ever  sub-soiled  your  land  ? 
Have  you  ever  taken  advantage  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  dynamite 
for  this  purpose? 

Sub-soiling  increases  the  fertility  and 
productability  of  land  many  fold.  Com- 
parative tests  that  have  been  made  with 
corn,  wheat,  alfalfa,  and  other  crops  prove 
this  conclusively. 

Such  a  test  is  easy  to  make.  Sub-soil 
half  of  a  field.  Leave  the  other  half  in  its 
present  condition.  Then  do  your  plant- 
ing.   The  crop  will  tell  the  story. 

If  your  land  has  never  been  sub-soiled  you  should  make 
this  test.  Then  decide  for  yourself  whether  or  not  sub- 
soiling:  is  worth  while. 

In  "Progressive  Cultivation"  you  will  find  some  interest- 
ing: information  on  this  subject. 


Increase  the  Yield  of  Your  Trees 

Not  once,  but  hundreds  of  times,  the  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  that  trees  planted  in  dynamited  holes,  are 
stronger,  g-row  faster,  live  longer,  and  yield  more  heavily, 
than  trees  planted  in  spade  dug  holes.  Furthermore,  you 
can  plant  much  more  quickly,  more  easily  with  dynamite 
than  you  can  with  a  spade.  As  a  result  you  gain  at  both 
ends. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  dynamite  method  of 
planting  you  are  overlooking  a  factor  in  3'^our  work  of 
which  you  should  take  advantage. 

In  "Progressive  Cultivation"  full  details  are  given 
regarding  this  important  use  of  dynamite.  There  is  a 
copy  waiting  for  you  at  our  office.    W rite  for  it. 
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The  Motor  of  the  Fields 
That  Has  Made  Good 

HERE  is  the  machine  that  has  made  good  in  all  kinds  of  crops 
and  under  all  kinds  of  conditions.    Light,  strong,  flexible. 
Built  as  carefully  as  a  high-grade  automobile  and  ready 
for  more  kinds  of  work  than  any  other  power  tool  ever  built. 

Remember  that  in  the  Universal  there  are  no  mechanical 
experiments.  That's  why  it  has  stood  the  test  of  actual  use 
under  the  hardest  conditions  that  could  be  found  for  it. 

The  Universal  Motor  Cultivator 


It  Cultivates  corn,  cotton,  pota- 
toes, kaffir,  sorghum,  sugar  cane, 
federita,  tobacco,  tomatoes,  gar- 
den truck,  orchards,  vineyards, 
etc. 

It  Pulls  mower,  rake,  spike 
tooth   harrow,   drag,  rollers, 
small  disk  harrow,  cultivators 
of  various  kinds,weeders,etc. 


It  Plants  corn,  cotton,  sorghum, 
clover,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  garden 
truck,  etc. 

It  Operates  pump,  wood  saw, 
feed  grinder,  corn  sheller,  wash- 
ing  machine,   churn,  electric 
light  plant  or  any  other  light 
appHance    of     the  modern 
farm. 


The  Universal  Tractor  Manufacturing  Co. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Cushman  wePght  Engines 

FOR  ALL  FARM  WORK 

Notice  the  many  special  features  not  found  on  ordi- 
nary engines.  Advanced  tj^pe,  very  light  weight — 4  H.  P. 
only  190  lbs.;  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs. 

Cushman  4-Cycle  Gasoline  Engines  are  very  quiet  and 
steady,  because  of  Throttle  Governor  and  Perfect  Bal- 
ance. They  are  not  cheap  engines,  but  are  cheap  in  the 
long  run,  as  they  are  the  most  useful  farm  engine  in 
America. 

Ask  us  for  free  catalogue  showing  many  jobs  Cush- 
man Engines  can  do  that  no  other  engine  can  do, also 
about  engine  drive  on  binders. 

Cushman  Motor  Works  r^Tco'irffiB'. 
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Results  Are  What 
Count ! 


W.  G.  &  L.  S.  Griffith,  of  McNabb,  111.,  breeders  of  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent  and  Griffith's  Early  Dent  Corn,  wrote  us  on  Feb.  16,  1914,  as 
follows : 

"Three  years  ago  we  tried  a 
Tower  and  since  have  discarded 
all  other  makes  in  favor  of  the 
Tower.  We  find  for  early  cul- 
tivation we  can  do  better  and 
faster  work  than  with  other 
cultivators.  For  the  season's 
cultivating  they  have  proven 
the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
field  in  proper  condition.  Tow- 
ers are  a  sure  means  of  saving 
corn  roots  and  conserving 
moisture." 

Messrs.  Griffith  won  the  Grand  Champion  Prize  at  the  State  Corn 
Show  in  1912.  In  1913  their  seedhouse  burned,  and  that  year  John  W. 
Rapp,  of  LaMoille,  111.,  an  exclusive  Tower  user  for  twenty  years,  won 
the  Champion  Sweepstakes  and  First  Prize  for  the  Northern  Division. 

In  1914  Mr.  Griffith  was  again 
the  winner  of  these  prizes.  Re- 
sults like  these  prove  our  claims. 

For  Particulars,  See  Dealer 
or  Write 

THE 


J.  D.  Tower 
&  Sons  Co. 


MENDOTA,  ILLINOIS. 


-»-»-M-»-»-M-»  »444t44»4444*4444444444444444444| — I 
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For  one  of  his  three  yearly  crops,  the  owner  of  this  greenhouse 
grows  tomato  plants — selected,  sturdy  stock,  and  sells 
to  the  surrounding  farmers. 

Farm  Inside  As  Well  As  Out 


Do  some  intensive  fanning  and  get  three  times  the 
numher  of  crops  you  do  in  your  extensive  farming. 


BUILD  one  of  our  greenhouses,  one 
of  our  thoroughly  practical  kinds 
with  no  fuss  and  frills,  simply  a 
straightaway,  thoroughly  well-built,  en- 
during glass  enclosure  for  your  garden. 
Then  raise  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
or  strawberries.  You  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty to  market  them  and  the  price 
average  will  net  you  a  nice,  snug  profit 
each  year.    Get  a  good  man  for  your 


foreman,  then  in  the  Winter  keep  on 
your  regular  Summer  force  in  the 
greenhouse.  By  doing  this,  you  can 
keep  your  good  men  all  the  year  round, 
p,nd  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  your 
Jabor  problem.  Incidentally  you  will 
pnake  money. 

Let  us  go  into  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion with  you.  Send  for  our  Commer- 
cial Greenhouse  Catalog.- 


SALES  OFFICES: 

Boston, 
Tremont  Building. 

Rochester, 
Granite  Building. 
Toronto,  12  Queen  St.  East. 

FACTORIES: 
Irvlngton,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines, 


New  York, 
42  nd  St.  Building. 

Chicago, 
Rookery  Building. 


Philadelphia, 
Franklin  Bank  Building. 
Cleveland, 
Swetland  Building. 


ni. 
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Wing's  Quality  Seeds 
for  Field  and  Garden 

ALFALFA 

DAKOTA    NEBRASKA   GRIMM  SIBERIAN 

Send  for  our  catalogue  describing  all  the  new  strains  of 
Alfalfa,  our  own  improved  strains  of  Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch 
and  Melilotus,  and  our  superior  Garden  and  Flcwer  Seeds. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  V— MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO. 


lave  been  the  standard  of  quality  for  28  years.  Used  wherever 
'fruit  and  truck  crops  are  scientifically  grown.  Thirty  different 
styles  for  every  known  need.  Hand,  horse  and  gasoline  engine 
power.    We  will  ship  any  Hurst  Sprayer  on 

FREE  TRIAL— GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

Only  the  very  best  quality  of  sprayers  could  be  sold  on  this 
plan,  yet  our  prices  are  surprisingly  low  because  our  selling  expense  is  small  and  our  fac- 
tory the  most  complete  and  best  equipped  to  be  found.    You  want  high  quality  ^ind  low 

P'''''  ^^''^  GET  OUR  BIG  FREE  BOOK 

' '  Why,  How  and  When  to  Spray. ' '  Contains  74  illustrations 
of  insect  and  fungus  pests  with  descriptions  and  remedies. 
Shows  the  most  complete  line  of  sprayers  made.  Write  today 
for  the  book  and  get  our  ''Special  Offer." 

i.  The  H.  L  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.  f^^oton^ 
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Will  Solve  Your  Hog  Cholera  Troubles  and 
Save  Your  "Bacon" 

Please  read  the  following  report  on  ''544": 

New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Jan.  18,  1915. 

The  Thiele  Laboratories  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  been  trying  to  prepare  a  report  in  re- 
gard to  my  experience  with  "544."  I  have  treated  over  four 
thousand  head  of  hogs  with  "544."  This  means  infected,  ex- 
posed and  well  hogs. 

The  average  loss  in  this  number  of  hogs  has  been  about 
10%.  And  could  this  number  of  hogs  have  had  proper  care 
and  feeding  after  treatment,  the  loss  w^ould  be  still  less.  The 
only  places  where  loss  of  hogs  occurred  was  where  hogs  were 
fed  corn  and  hard  food  stuff  too  soon  after  sickness. 

I  believe,  with  proper  care  and  feeding,  that  almost  every 
hog  could  be  saved. 

If  the  stock  raiser  would  give  his  sick  hogs  the  same  care 
that  he  gives  his  sick  horse,  or  sick  cow,  we  could  give  him  far 
better  results.  "544"  will  not  do  it  all,  the  hog  must  have 
some  care  along  with  the  treatment. 

Yours  respectfullv, 

DR.  ARTHUR  McCORMICK. 

This  report  is  only  one  of  many.   It  will  be  to  your  advan- 
tage to  investigate  the  merits  of  our  treatment. 
Write  for  our  instructive  booklet  which  is  free. 

THE  THIELE  LABORATORIES  CO. 

407  HARTMAN  BUILDING 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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"Get  a  Ridgeway,  the 

Silo  Eternal."  Why? 

BECAUSE  IT  IS: 

The  everlasting  Silo. 

The  easily  constructed  Silo. 

The  Silo  that  gives  universal  satisfaction. 

The  Silo  that  never  needs  painting. 

The  Silo  that  won't  blow  down. 

The  Silo  without  hoops  to  tighten  or  loosen. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  Silo  which  requires  less  care  and  provides  greater 
net  returns  than  any  Silo  on  the  market  today. 

Below  is  shown  a  reproduction  from  photograph  of  a  "Ridgeway" 
erected  by  Mr.  Jno.  E.  Simmons  on  his  new  farm,  three  miles  north  of 
East  Monroe,  0.   He  built  his  Silo  first.    Wise  man. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  RIDGEWAY  SILO  CO. 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO. 
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— Coiu-tesy  .T.  Croncb  &  Son.  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  BREEDER  OF  PURE 
BRED  DAIRY  CATTLE 

C.  H.  ECKLES 
Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  University  of  Missouri 


ALL  who  uuderstand  tlie  liistory  of 
the  development  of  agriculture  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  recognize  that 
the  dairy  cow  must  in  the  future  be 
even  a  more  important  factor  than  she 
has  been  in  the  past  in  the  agriculture 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  tendenc}^  in  this  direction  is 
easily  recognized  at  the  present  time, 
^Within  the  last  few  years  the  demand 
for  dairy  cattle  has  increased  more 
and  has  remained  stronger  than  has 
the  demand  for  any  other  class  of 
stock.  Not  onl}-  is  the  demand  for 
this  class  of  animals  growing,  but  there 
is  a  great  shortage  taking  the  country 
over  at  the  present  time.  The  census 
^figures  show  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
per  1000  inhabitants  is  less  today  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  at  that  time 
the  figures  showed  a  decline  from  the 
ten  3^ears  preceding.  In  other  words, 
the  increase  in  population  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole  has  been  greater 
than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cows 
producing  milk. 

The  demand  for  the  well  bred  cattle 
of  the  dairy  breeds  in  the  ^Mississippi 
Talley  states  has  been  greater  than  the 
supply  for  the  last  five  years.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  sufficient  number  to- 
gether today  to  make  a  carload  of 
good  grade  dairj^  cattle  of  any  of  the 
leading  breeds,  making  it  worth  while 
for  a  buyer  to  come  some  little  distance, 
there  is  no  trouble  in  finding  a  buyer 


who  will  be  glad  to  pay  from  $75  to 
to  $125  per  head. 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  by  a  man 
in  a  position  to  know  that  within  12 
months'  time  $15,000  worth  of  Holstein 
cattle  have  been  shipped  out  of  Cam- 
eron, Mississippi.  AVithin  the  past  two 
years  Mr  Gordon  of  Columbia,  Missouri, 
has  sold  95  head  of  high  grade  Holstein 
cows,  the  surplus  of  his  herd,  at  an 
average  of  a  little  over  $100  per  head. 
It  is  reported  that  over  $100,000  worth 
of  dairy  cattle  were  shipped  out  of  a 
single  town  in  Wisconsin  last  year.  The 
writer  receives  an  average  of  two  let- 
ters every  day  asking  where  dairy  cat- 
tle may  be  bought. 

These  scattering  figures  indicate  the 
great  demand  for  cattle  of  this  breed- 
ing at  the  present  time  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  raising  and 
selling  cows  for  dairy  purposes  as  an 
important  part  of  the  farm  income. 

While  these  prices  and  this  demand 
will  undoubtedly  fluctuate  more  or  less 
in  the  future  we  have  no  grounds  from 
which  to  expect  that  there  will  be  any 
serious  decline  in  the  years  to  come. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced for  market  comes  from  herds 
where  no  young  stock  is  raised.  Al- 
though this  is  a  bad  practice  and  is 
unfortunate,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  taken  into  account  as  one  of 
the  factors  that  operates  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  dairy  cows. 
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The  object  of  this  article  is  to  point 
out  the  opportunities  in  the  way  of 
breeding  pure  bred  cattle.  The  reason 
for  presenting  the  facts  given  so  far  is 
that  without  a  good  demand  for  grade 
cattle  there  can  be  no  good  demand  for 
pure  bred  cattle.  The  breeder  of  pure 
bred  cattle  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  dairy  industry  that  the  breeder  of 
pure  seed  corn  does  to  corn  growing. 


tie  when  he  goes  to  purchase  is  asked 
perhaps  from  $100  to  $200  for  a  well 
bred  animal  of  good  ancestry.  This 
looks  to  him  like  an  extravagant  price 
and  he  reasons  to  himself  that  he  might 
as  well  buy  some  registered  cows  and 
raise  a  few  animals  of  this  kind  him- 
self. The  mistake  he  makes,  however, 
is  assuming  that  he  will  be  able  to  sell 
his  pure  bred  calves  readily  for  a  price 


AT  THE  PASTUKE  BARS,  HOOD  FARM,  L  OWELL,  MASS. 

— Courtesy  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. ' 

equal  to  that  realized  by  the  breeder 
from  whom  he  buys  his  stock. 

Disappointment  often  follows  from 
the  fact  that  a  man  without  any  repu- 
tation and  without  any  experience  finds 
a  very  limited  market  for  his  young 
stock,  especially  the  males,  and  if  he 
sells  them  at  all  it  is  at  a  figure  so 
low  that  there  is  little  in  it  to  encourage 
him. 

The  fact  that  an  animal  has  registra- 
tion papers  does  not  necessarily  make 
it  any  more  valuable,  nor  does  it  insure 
any  more  milk  than  from  a  good  grade. 


Who  Should  Breed  Pure  Bred  Cattle? 

The  great  mass  of  cattle  that  sup- 
ply the  market  with  dairy  proaucL»  is 
and  should  continue  to  be,  grade  rather 
than  pure  bred.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
is  situated  to  undertake  the  breeding 
of  pure  bred  cattle  and  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  over- emphasize  this  line  of 
farming.  In  fact  it  is  more  often  nec- 
essary to  warn  beginners  against  spend- 
ing too  much  money  and  expecting  too 
much  from  pure  bred  cattle  than  it  is 
to  urge  them  to  take  up  this  line. 

The  farmer  or  owner  of  grade  cat- 
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In  the  case  with  an  inferior  animal  it 
may  not  add  a  single  dollar  to  its  sell- 
ing price.  However,  if  the  animal  be 
one  of  merit  the  fact  that  it  is  regis- 
tered does  add  materially  to  its  value, 
and  especially  to  the  value  of  its  off- 
spring to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes. 
Pure  bred  registered  dairy  cows  will 
sell  for  $50  to  $100  more  than  grade 
animals  if  they  ^.:'e  good  milk  producers 
and  well  bred.    Ordinarilv  inferior  reg'- 


ficiently  established  so  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  sell  breeding  stock  to  advantage, 
the  income  from  the  breeding  stock  is 
additional  profit. 

A  beginner  in  the  pure  bred  livestock 
business  should  understand  that  first  of 
all  he  must  have  a  good  herd,  and  next 
he  must  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
people.  There  are  various  ways  of  do- 
ing this.  Some  find  it  advisable  to 
exhiliit  their  stock  at  their  local  fairs 


JEESEYS  AT  GEEGOEY  FAEM,  WHITE  HALL,  ILL. 

— Courtesy  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


istered  animals  rightly  command  no 
higher  price  than  a  grade. 

Learning-  the  Pure  Bred  Business. 

A  beginner  in  the  pure  bred  livestock 
business  has  a  good  many  things  to 
learn.  He  should  first  of  all  realize 
that  it  takes  a  period  of  yeai^s  to  build 
up  a  reputation  that  will  enable  him 
to  sell  his  stock  to  advantage.  When 
breeding  pure  bred  dairy  cattle  the  sale 
of  dairy  products  should  be  counted 
upon  to  pay  the  running  expenses  and 
then  when  the  herd  is  so  far  developed 
and  the  reputation  of  the  breeder  suf- 


and  at  the  state  fair.  Others  do  not 
exhibit  but  depend  upon  advertising  in 
agricultural  papers.  Still  another,  and 
the  best  method  of  all,  for  the  young 
breeder  to  follow  in  making  a  reputa- 
tion is  to  keep  milk  and  butter  records 
and  carry  on  official  tests,  then  keep 
the  public  informed  as  to  what  he  is 
doing  along  this  line  by  using  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  agricultural 
press. 

A  breeder  with  unlimited  capital  can 
attract  attention  to  himself  and  his 
herd  by  the  purchase  of  a  bull  costing 
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up  into  the  thousands  or  a  famous  cow 
at  a  long  price.  The  small  breeder  with 
limited  capital  should  not  undertake  to 
imitate  this  type  of  speculation,  neither 
should  he  count  too  much  on  selling  his 
stock  by  reflected  glory  in  the  way  of 
having  an  animal  at  the  head  of  his 
herd  that  is  a  descendant  of  a  high 
priced  animal  owned  by  someone  else. 

The  main  opportunity  for  the  begin- 
ner with  pure  bred  cattle  in  bringing 
his  herd  before  the  public  is  by  making 
official  yearly  records  of  his  cows  and  in 
this  respect  he  has  an  equal  advantage 
with  the  millionaire  breeder  who 
breeds  cattle  for  recreation  and  not  as 
a  business.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  will  be  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  for  many 
herds  of  high  class  pure  bred  cattle. 
It  will  take  probably  ten  years  for  a 
breeder  to  thoroughly  establish  himself. 
If  he  goes  at  it  in  the  right  way  by 
keeping  the  best  stock  he  is  able  to  get, 
keeping  records  of  production  all  the 
time  and  eliminating  the  poor  animals; 
he  will  soon  have  a  herd  of  merit,  and 


will  gradually  build  a  reputation  as  a 
breeder  that  will  last  his  lifetime. 

It  need  not  be  an  expensive  matter 
financially  to  develop  such  a  herd  as 
they  should  be  made  to  pay  their  way 
and  more  too  in  the  sale  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. The  owner  should  not  expect 
to  build  up  a  great  reputation  within 
one  year  or  within  five  years  but  should 
at  the  same  time  understand  that  he 
must  gradually  bring  his  herd  first  of 
all  to  a  position  where  it  deserves  to  be 
well  known  and  then  he  must  see  that 
it  is  brought  to  the  atention  of  the 
people  of  the  state. 

The  development  of  the  Holstein 
herd  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
shows  how  rapidly  a  herd  may  be  in- 
creased. In  1902  the  writer  bought  four 
Holstein  heifers  for  less  than  $600.  One 
of  them  proved  to  be  inferior  and  was 
sold  after  having  one  bull  calf  leaving 
only  three  cows.  At  the  end  of  thir- 
teen years  without  buying  another  fe- 
male, we  have  36  females  in  our  herd 
and  we  have  sold  15.  The  total  sales 
of  breeding  stock  has  amounted  to 
$6,675  cash. 


PURE  BREDS— THE  BASIS  OF  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  DAIRY  FARMING. 

— Courtesy  "The  Field  Illustrated." 
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BUILDING  UP  THE  DAIRY  HERD 

W.  J.  FRASER 
Professor  of  Dairying,  University  of  Illinois 


GOOD  dairying  is  one  of  the  most 
remunerative  lines  of  farming,  and 
because  of  this  fact  even  poor,  unbusi- 
ness-like  dairying  may  result  in  some 
gain.  As  a  rule  the  average  or  even 
the  best  dairymen,  neither  know  nor 
suspect  the  extent  to  which  the  profit 
or  loss  from  each  cow  affects  the  profit 
received  from  the  whole  herd,  because 
the  profit  on  the  good  cows  covers  up 
the  loss  on  the  poor  ones.  If  the  largest 
returns  are  ever  to  be  obtained,  it  is 
necessary  to  weed  out  the  unprofitable 
cows  from  the  dairy  herd.  The  cow 
census  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  has  shown 
clearly  that  many  herds  in  different 
sections  of  the  United  States  are  kept 
at  an  actual  loss. 

A  dairyman  considers  his  market  to 
be  the  place  where  he  disposes  of  his 
milk,   cream   or   butter,    and   in  one 


grain  elevators  paid  one-half  cent  more 
a  bushel  for  grain  than  the  other,  no 
farmer  would  be  foolish  enough  to  sell 
his  grain  to  the  one  paying  the  lower 
price.  Yet  dairymen  persist  in  keep- 
ing cows  year  after  year  that  are  pay- 
ing only  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  for 
grain,  while  other  cows  in  the  same 
herd,  or  that  could  easily  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  price,  are  paying  fifty 
cents  a  bushel  or  even  more  for  the 
grain  they  consume. 

A  careful  record  was  kept  of  all  feed 
consumed  and  all  milk  and  butterfat 
produced  by  the  best  and  the  poorest 
cow  in  each  of  six  dairy  herds  in  Illi- 
nois. The  records  of  the  ten  cows  for 
an  exact  year,  together  with  the  cost 
of  milk  and  butterfat  produced  by  the 
different  cows  at  the  market  price  for 
feed,  is  given  below. 


BEST  AND  POOREST  COWS  IN  FIVE  HEEDS. 


Cow  No. 



Milk,   Pounds   Fat,  Pounds 

Cost  per  100 
Pounds  Milk 

Cost  per  1 
Pound  Fat 

83 
84 

11,794 
8.157 

382.4 
324.0 

$0  61 
87 

$0  19 
21 

85 
86 

9,592 
3,098 

406.3 
119.2 

75 
1.65 

18 
40 



93 
94 

9,473 
1  7,846 

358.6 
282.1 

76 
87 

20 
21 



95 
96 

14,841 
7,686 

469.0 
324.1 

56 
80 

18 
22 



97 
98 

8,563 
1,411 

291.0 
52.8 

78 
2.77 

23 
74 

sense  this  is  true  but  the  place  where 
he  markets  much  of  the  produce  of  his 
farm,  such  as  grain,  hay,  and  silage,  is 
the  dairy  cow.  The  efficiency  of  the 
cow  consuming  these  products,  there- 
fore, directly  influences  the  dairyman's 
profits.     If   one   of  two  neighboring 


The  records  separated  by  the  hori- 
zontal lines  are  of  cows  from  the  same 
herd.  The  amounts  of  milk  and  fat 
and  their  costs  show  a  decided  differ- 
ence in  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
cows.  The  best  cow  produced  over  ten 
times  as  much  milk  as  the  poorest,  and 
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produced  it  at  56  cents  per  100  pounds 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  $2.77  re- 
quired by  the  poorest  cow  to  produce 
the  same  amount. 

"From  the  testing  of  over  4000  cows 
in  the  dairy  herds  of  Illinois,  it  has 
been  proved  that  this  great  difference  in 
cows  extends  to  practically  every  herd 
in  the  state. 

Have  a  Profitable  Standard. 

The  profitless  cow  is  a  large,  living 
issue  in  dairying  for  bread  and  butter. 
One  of  the  most  important  yet  easiest 
steps  for  improvement  in  the  dairy 
business  today  is  the  discovering  and 
weeding  out  of  poor  cows.  Some  herds 
do  not  pay  for  the  feed  given;  others 
pay  too  small  a  profit  to  justify  the  in- 
vestment in  money  and  labor;  and  still 
others  make  their  owners  big  money. 


These  differences  rest  on  causes  that 
may  be  readily  understood,  and  to 
change  from  the  poor  to  highly  profit- 
able herd  is  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter, within  the  reach  of  any  farmer 
able  to  keep  cows  at  all. 

Generally  speaking,  no  dairyman  can 
afford  to  keep  a  cow  that  does  not  aver- 
age 224  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year, 
and  this  standard  might  profitably  be 
raised  each  year,  for  it  requires  less 
energy  to  weed  out  the  poor  cows  than 
it  does  to  continue  to  milk  them. 

Whole  Herd  Brought  Up  to  307  Pounds 
of  Butterfat  Per  Cow  by  Testing 
and  "Weeding  out  Poor  Cows. 

To  illustrate  results  of  such  weeding 
out,  the  three  years'  record  of  a  tested 
herd  are  given  below  in  detail: 


Cow  No. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

-(J  o 

^  O 

<v 
O 

■+-r  S 

r3 

-J^  o 

^  o 

o 

->S  o 

1   

5,970 
8,579 
4,818 
3,212 
6,360 
9,802 
4,701 
6,992 
4,408 
5,368 
4,498 
6,823 
3,773 
5,890 

4.55 
3.19 
4.27 
4.70 
3.72 
3.94 
3.67 
3.41 
3.79 
4.05 
4.35 
3.71 
4.47 
3.26 

272 
274 
206 
151 
237 
386 
176 
239 
167 
218 
196 
254 
167 
192 

2   

8,062 

3.2 

262 

10,201 

3.55 

363 

3   

4   

6,663 
6,196 
8,607 

3.9 
3.5 
3.9 

258 
218 
339 

6,895 

3.88 

269 

5   

6   

7,674 

4.83 

371 

7   

8   

9   

6,442 
6,634 
7,819 
5,834 
4,356 
7,731 
7,263 
9,660 

3.4 
3.6 
4.0 
4.2 
4.2 
3.1 
4.1 
3.28 

220 
236 
316 
244 
182 
238 
298 
317 

9,367 
8,313 
5,943 
8,202 

3.60 
3.55 
4.22 
3.83 

338 
296 
251 
314 

10   

11   

12   

13   

14   

8,211 
7,493 
12,999 
7,889 
6,669 
8,607 
4,342 

3.21 
4.17 
3.30 
3.83 
4.15 
3.31 
4.80 

264 
313 
439 
303 
277 
295 
*209 

15   

16   

17   

18   

20   

Total   

81,194 

3,135 

85,267 

3,128 

112,804 

4,300 

Av.  per  cow. 

5,800  1  3.86  1  224 
1  1 

7,105 

3.66 

260 

8,057 

3.81 

307 

*ror  11  months. 
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The  average  yearly  production  per 
cow  gives  an  increase  of  83  pounds  of 
bntterfat  per  cow  in  two  years.  Tliis 
is  a  gain  of  97  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow  per  year,  which  at  the  average 
price  received  brought  $42.25,  or  more 
than  the  entire  profit  from  the  aA'erage 
dairy  cow  in  Illinois. 

The  following  tables  are  an  interpre- 
tation of  different  cows'  records  in 
terms  of  profit  and  loss. 


HEED  XO.  1. 


Cow  No.. 

Milk,  Lbs. 

J 

I'rolit. 

O 

1   

1204 
1236 
2944 
2597 
2548 
2475 
2569 
3164 
2829 
3380 
4582 
4146 
4103 
4993 
4435 

49 
50 
88 
91 
98 
99 
105 
117 
123 
149 
158 
174 
177 
191 
200 

$27  52 
27  20 
15.17 
15  38 
13  18 
13  18 
10  98 
8  37 
8  67 
1  58 

o 

3   

4   

6   

8   

9   

10   

11   

$1  41 
3  41 
5  41 
8  40 

10  21 

1-^   

13   

14   

15   



$28  84 

$141  23 
28  84 

$112  39 

Ar.   . .  . 

3147 

1 

124 

$7  49 

Herd  Xo.  1  is  phenomenal  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cows  on  the  losing  side  of 
this  account,  and  also  in  the  excessive 
loss  on  many  of  them.  Either  one  of 
the  two  most  unprofitable  cows  lost 
the  owner  almost  as  much  money  as 
was  made  by  all  the  cows  on  the  credit 
side.  The  best  cow  is  indeed  inferior  to 
the  poorest  cow  in  many  herds. 

The  loss  of  $112  means  that  the  o^vner 
received  $112  less  for  the  products  from 
his  dairy  herd  than  he  would  have  re- 
ceived had  he  simply  sold  the  feed. 


The  actual  condition  of  this  man's  af- 
fairs is  a  forceful  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, ''Why  test  cows?"  No  man 
would  conduct  a  losing  business  when 
fully  aware  of  Avliat  he  was  doing.  Poor 
as  this  herd  is,  the  owner  by  disposing 
of  the  poorest  two-thirds  of  this  herd 
might  have  made  a  profit  without  buy- 
ing a  single  cow;  yet,  this  department 
has  tested  seventeen  herds  which  had 
an  average  production  lower  than  this. 


HEED  Xo.  2. 


Cow  No.. 

Milk,  Lbs. 

a: 

Profit. 

Loss 

1   

5986 
7920 
7800 
7169 
8300 
9010 
9045 
9043 
8877 
9999 

11293 
7632 

10289 

252 
2.i4 

$22  66 
23  84 

o 

3   

260       25  75 
293  1    32  20 

4   

5   

295 
322 
333 
337 
344 
348 
376 
403 
422 

35  00 
39  87 
42  07 
44  27 
44  27 
53  53 
63  99 
56  69 
69  70 

6   

8   

9   

10   

11   

12   

13   

Av.    .  . . 



$553  84 

8628 

1 

326 

1 

$42  60 

Difference  in  profit  between  best  and 
poorest  cow: 

Herd  X^o.  1   $33.73 

Herd  X'o.  2   47.04 


Herd  Xo.  2  is  only  a  grade  herd,  yet 
its  lowest  cow  returned  a  profit  of  over 
$22,  which  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  best  cow  in  the  poor  herd.  The 
difference  between  the  profit  of  the  in- 
dividuals even  in  this  herd  is  large,  but 
the  star  boarders  have  been  eliminated 
as  a  result  of  several  years  of  keeping 
individual  production  lecords  of  the 
cows  and  replenishing  the  herd  by  us- 
ing a  good,  pure-bred  sire  and  raising 
the  heifers  from  the  best  cows. 

On  only  96  acres  of  land,  with  prac- 
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tically  no  expense  for  purchased  cows 
or  feed,  the  owner  is  making,  with  this 
herd,  a  comfortable  living  for  himself 
and  family.  He  receives  not  only  5% 
interest  on  his  capital  and  full  pay 
for  his  manual  labor,  but  the  neat  lit- 
tle sum  of  $554  as  clear  profit  to  com- 
pensate for  his  head  work. 
Peculiar  Value  of  a  Good  Dairy  Sire. 

Aside  from  testing  as  a  means  of 
building  up  the  dairy  herd,  the  selec-. 
tion  of  a  good,  pure-bred  sire  is  of  great 
importance.  Kaising  the  heifer  calves 
of  good,  high-producing  cows  is  a  fun- 
damental requisite  for  the  best  and 
easiest  improvement  of  the  dairy  herd. 
Many  times  too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  quality  of  the  sire.  Calves  re- 
ceive their  qualities  from  both  parents, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  calf  have 
good  parentage  on  the  male  side.  In 
a  herd  of  40  cows,  each  cow  each  year 
represents  1/80  of  a  future  herd,  40 
cows  represent  40/80,  and  the  sire  rep- 
resents 40/80  or  ^  of  the  capacity  for 
milk  production  and  everything  else 
transmitted  to  the  calves  which  are  to 


constitute  the  succeeding  herd.  In  this 
way  the  sire  becomes  three-fourths, 
seven-eights,  fifteen-sixteenths,  etc.,  of 
the  herd. 

From  generation  to  generation,  a 
succession  of  well-selected  sires  in- 
creases and  intensifies  improvement  in 
the  herd.  So  the  sire  may  be  much 
more  than  half  the  herd  when  judged 
by  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  char- 
acteristics he  transmits,  and  he  may, 
within  a  few  years,  at  slight  expense, 
completely  transform  a  dairy  herd  and 
more  than  double  the  herd's  profit. 

In  herds  tested  by  this  station  in 
one  portion  of  the  state,  the  average 
annual  production  per  cow  where  grad- 
ing has  been  practiced  is  263  pounds  of 
butterfat,  and  in  the  herds  where  grad- 
ing has  not  been  practiced,  the  average 
annual  production  is  only  178  pounds, 
making  a  difference  in  favor  of  grad- 
ing of  85  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow 
which  at  25  cents  per  pound  is  worth 
$21.25.  If  the  profit  can  be  increased 
so  easily,  any  effort  spent  in  improving 
the  herd  is  surely  well  directed. 


MASHER'S  SEQUEL— CHAMPION  GUERNSEY  BULL. 

■ — Courtesy  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


H.  B.  GURLER 
Macon,  Miss. 


TO  me  the  most  interesting  study  on 
the  farm  is  the  dairy  cow.  When 
I  have  learned  that  one  cow  in  a  dairy 
makes  100  pounds  more  butter  fat  in 
a  year  than  another  cow  does  on  the 
same  food,  it  causes  me  to  scratch  my 
head  and  get  to  thinking  about  how 
this  can  possibly  be  so.  At  the  same 
time  it  opens  up  a  field  for  improving 
our  dairy  work  that  I  believe  surpasses 


profit,  and  in  this  case  we  can  put  on 
the  profit  side  all  we  get  from  the  cow 
above  100  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

As  I  think  about  this  work  my  mind 
goes  back  nearly  fifty  years  to  the  time 
when  I  purchased  a  worn  out  wheat 
farm  in  Illinois  and  soon  discovered 
that  I  could  save  no  more  by  Avorking 
this  farm  than  I  could  working  on  a 
salarv  for  some  of  mv  neighbors.  Mak- 


BAXOSTIXE  BELLE  DE  KOL— FORMER   WORLD  CHAMPION  HOLSTEIN  COW. 
Owned  by  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm,  East  Claridon,  Ohio 


any  open  field  of  opportunity  on  the 
farm.  We  have  learned  on  our  farms 
in  Mississippi  where  we  have  the  low 
priced  negro  labor,  that  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  labor,  the  skim- 
milk  and  the  manure  which  we  get  for 
profit  all  above  110  pounds  of  butter 
fat  that  the  cow  produces,  we  realize 
about  $25  profit  on  a  cow  producing 
200  pounds  of  butter  fat.  If  w^e  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  sell  our  cream 
to  ice  cream  makers  we  secure  a  better 


ing  this  discovery  caused  me  to  go  into 
the  dairy  business  and  I  soon  learned 
about  the  difference  in  individual  cows 
and  tried  to  devise  some  practical  plan 
to  aid  me  in  discovering  the  profitable 
cows  in  my  dairy  the  milk  from  which 
J  was  making  into  butter  on  the  farm. 
I  remember  how  disappointed  I  was 
when  1  discovered  that  there  was  nearly 
as  much  difference  in  gravity  cream  as 
there  was  in  milk  and  that  I  could  not 
rely  at  all  on  the  gravity  cream  test 
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which  drove  me  to  make  a  churn  test 
of  each  cow.  But  it  paid  well  for  all 
the  time  and  labor  as  I  increased  the 
profit  over  300%  by  two  years  of  this 
work.  Now  what  excuse  has  a  dairy- 
man for  not  becoming  acquainted  with 
each  cow  in  his  dairy  since  the  Bab- 
cock  test  has  so  simplified  the  work 
that  there  is  no  excuse  left  for  not 
knowing  which  cow  is  a  money  maker? 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  here  in 
Mississippi  to  watch  the  change  in  feel- 
ing toward  the  dairyman  and  the  dairy 
business  in  general  where  the  boll  we- 
vil  and  the  European  war  have  broken 
the  hearts  of  the  cotton  grower.  Our 
creamery  opened  for  business  one  year 
and  a  half  ago  and  is  now- making  over 
450  pounds  of  butter  per  day  which 
sells  with  the  best  northern  butter  that 
comes  into  the  south,  and  we  are  able 
to  sell  all  our  make  at  top  prices.  One 
trouble  here  with  this  cotton  section 
has  been  that  the  negroes  did  not  work 
any  more  than  half  of  the  time,  and 


they  do  not  at  first  take  kindly  to 
working  every  day  in  the  year,  but  it 
pleases  them  to  get  their  pay  every 
month. 

The  prairie  land  responds  remarka- 
bly to  stable  manure  after  being  culti- 
vated in  some  cases  for  75  years  with- 
out any  fertilizer.  Seven  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  silo  in  this  (Noxubee) 
county,  but  there  are  now  over  60  and 
many  will  be  built  this  year  as  all  live- 
stock growers  are  learning  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  get  along  without 
them. 

We  are  aiming  to  make  our  county 
the  banner  dairy  county  south  of  the 
Ohio  River  in  the  production  of  butter. 
We  do  not  expect  to  surpass  some  parts 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  breed- 
ing Jerseys  as  they  have  a  long  start 
on  us,  but  we  are  developing  a  good 
supply  of  excellent  grade  Jersey  cows 
which  bring  an  income  of  $10  per 
month  on  our  pastures. 


FIRST  PEIZE  EXHIBITION  HERD— NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW,  1913. 
Owned  bv  Adam  Seitz,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

— Courtesy  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association. 
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THE  PROPRIETY  OF  JUDGING  DAIRY  CATTLE 
BY  CONFORMATION 


G.  A.  BOGER,  '15 


IX  the  early  days  of  dairying  the  only 
merits  on  which  a  cow  was  selected 
b}^  those  unacquainted  with  her  pro- 
duction, were  her  physical  character- 
istics. The  result  of  this  selection  was 
the  breeding  of  cows  of  good  dairy 
type  and  conformation  rather  than  in- 
dividual production  of  milk  and  butter 
fat.    However,  this  standard  of  dairv 


reason  why  the  cow  should  not  reach 
the  limit  of  milk  production.  It  has 
been  found  that  there  are  certain  phys- 
ical characteristics  which  enable  the 
cow  to  perform  these  functional  duties. 
Although  these  essentials  have  been  de- 
termined after  long  years  of  experi- 
ence with  dairy  cattle  they  are  not  as 
accuratelv  known  as  thev  should  be  to 


MUENE   COWAX— WOELD    CHAMPIOX    GUEEXSEY  CO\V 
Owned  by  Anna  Dean  Farm,  Barberton,  Ohio. 


t\^e  Avas  supposed  to  correlate  very 
closely  to  the  milk  producing  quali- 
ties of  cows  which  was  true  to  a  large 
extent,  and  it  has  been  largely  on  those 
standards  that  the  high  producing  cow 
of  today  has  been  developed. 

The  dairy  cow  must  be  considered  as 
a  machine  for  the  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat  in  large  quantities  and 
for  long  periods  of  time.  If  this  ma- 
chine is  correctlv  assembled  there  is  no 


make  dairy  cow  selection  by  conforma- 
tion absolute. 

No  one  can  refute  the  fact  that  se- 
lection by  conformation  is  very  valua- 
ble but  yet  it  is  necessary  that  one  use 
conservatism  in  the  use  of  this  method. 
In  order  to  point  out  this  necessity  let 
us  look  at  the  production  of  some  of 
the  best  cows.  In  the  show  ring  the 
Island  type  of  Jersey  is  found  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  American  tyjye  of 
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Jersey,  the  latter  showing  an  inferiori- 
ty in  quality  and  breed  type  but  having 
a  larger  size  and  greater  digestive  ca- 
pacity. In  fact  the  judge  recognizes 
only  the  Island  type  in  the  show  ring, 
but  nevertheless  the  American  type 
holds  most  of  the  high  production 
records  for  the  Jersey  breed. 

In  the  Guernsey  herd  at  the  Anna 
Dean  Fami  is  a  large  number  of  high 
producing  cows  with  records  of  seven 
hundred  to  nine  hundred  pounds.  Here 
we  find  also  the  cow,  Murne  Cowan, 


Maxie  De  Kol  2nd.  This  cow  is  under 
test  at  the  present  time  in  Ohio  and  in 
the  first  120  days  of  her  test  produced 
463  pounds  of  butter  fat  and  10,260 
pounds  of  milk.  In  the  fourth  month 
of  her  lactation  period  she  carried  ex- 
traordinarily good  fleshing,  particular- 
ly on  the  rump,  for  which  the  dairy  cow 
judge  would  criticise  her  severely. 

Many  other  cases  might  be  cited  of 
cows  with  very  good  production  rec- 
ords that  are  extremely  faulty  in  con- 
formation.   But  although  dairy  judg- 


GEAND    CHAMPION    JEESEY   EEMALE— NATIONAL  DAIEY  SHOW,  1914. 
Noble's  Jolly  Norah,  Owned  by  Elmendorf  Farm. 

— Courtesy  "The  Ohio  Farmer." 


which  has  recently  broken  the  world's 
record  by  producing  1098.18  pounds  of 
butter  fat  in  one  year.  When  compar- 
ing these  cows  with  the  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  dairy  types  we  take 
particular  notice  of  the  withers.  These 
parts  are  quite  heavy  and  Avell  rounded 
and  the  animals  are  generally  termed 
deficient  at  this  point.  Yet  this  is  true 
of  nearly  all  of  the  high  producing 
cows  in  the  herd,  even  of  Murne  Cowan 
herself. 

Another  instance  is  a  cow  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  breed,  Crown  Princess 


ing  may  fail  in  these  particular  cases, 
nevertheless,  this  point  of  selection 
needs  careful  consideration.  High  pro- 
ducing cattle,  as  a  rule,  conform  very 
closely  to  the  important  standards  laid 
down  by  the  judge  and  the  foregoing 
illustrations  have  only  been  mentioned 
to  point  out  the  necessity  of  conser- 
vatism in  the  selection  of  cows  by  their 
physical  characteristics.  "We  should 
not  be  influenced  too  greatly  by  such 
minor  defects  of  the  so-called  "type" 
of  dairy  cow. 

There  are  a  few  points  which  all 
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good  cows  have  in  common  and  which 
may  be  taken  almost  absolutely  as  a 
good  sign  of  milk  production.  These 
are  the  development  of  the  udder,  the 
capacity  of  the  barrel  and  the  indica- 
tions of  constitutional  vigor  which  the 
cow  shows.  If  a  cow  is  good  in  these 
points  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  discredit 
her  on  any  other  points  as  far  as  be- 
ing a  good  producer  is  concerned. 

Since  the  official  testing  of  cows  has 
come  into  practice  the  value  of  type 
selection  has  decreased.  Yet  it  still 
finds  an  important  place  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  cows 
with  production  records.  Even  if  a 
cow  does  have  a  production  record,  one 
does  not  always  know  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  made  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  know  exactly  what  value 
to  place  on  the  record. 

In  considering  the  utility  of  the  dairy 
cow,  her  production  of  milk  and  butter 
fat  is  not  all  that  must  be  considered. 
She  must  also  be  a  good  producer  of 
calves  and  be  able  to  transmit  her  abil- 
ities to  her  offspring.  If  a  cow  is  a 
good  producer  and  extremely  lacking 


in  dair}^  type  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
she  will  transmit  her  ability  to  her 
progeny.  A  certain  degree  of  symmetry 
is  compatible  with  relatively  high  pro- 
duction. The  breeders  of  the  past  who 
have  sought  a  combination  of  symme- 
try and  production  have  been  the  suc- 
cessful breeders  in  the  long  run.  There- 
fore, one  must  select  cows  with  good 
dairy  type  if  he  wishes  to  prolong  the 
production  of  his  herd  into  the  off- 
spring of  his  cows. 

Outside  of  the  economical  functions 
of  production  the  breeder  must  secure 
animals  that  ''show  off"  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  order  to  have  them  sell 
readily.  Bulls  especially  require  good 
conformation  in  order  to  make  ready 
sales.  With  some  farmers  the  import- 
ance of  income  from  breeding  stock  is 
greater  than  that  from  milk  or  butter 
sales. 

The  final  result  of  selection  should  be 
a  combination  of  the  two  methods; 
namely,  type  and  production.  Too  great 
emphasis  of  either  one  with  neglect  of 
the  other  will  certainh^  bring  disastrous 
results  in  the  development  of  the  herd. 


SOPHIE    I9TH    OF   HOOD  rARM 


SOPHIE  19TH  OF  HOOD  FAEyi— WOELD  CHAMPIOX  JEESEY  COW. 
Owned  by  Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THI 

PROF.  CAP 
University  of 

THE  old  admonition  "Business  be- 
fore Pleasure,"  has  been  applied 
with  great  persistence  to  the  classes  of 
horses  to  which  students  and  stock- 
men's attention  is  directed.  One  al- 
most wonders  if  he  dares  to  champion 
the  cause  of  any  other  than  the  draft 
horse  in  the  columns  of  an  agricultural 
publication;  it  is  unorthodox.  There 
are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  the 
draft  horse  is  the  horse  to  hold  before 
the  farmers  as  a  business  proposition, 
but  to  accord  him  an  exclusive  place  on 
our  programs  and  in  our  columns,  is 
only  partial  representation  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  century  or  more  before  the  horse 
was  used  in  the  fields  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  various  forms  of  horse 
sports  were  indulged  in.  Pox  hunting, 
racing,  polo,  gymkhana,  antedate  the 
demand  for  horses  to  work  on  the 
farms  and  city  streets. 

As  we  analyse  the  situation  today, 
we  find  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
horse  is  as  likely  to  endure  as  a  sporting 
proposition  as  in  any  other  realm  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  Competition  with 
the  motor  is  less  keen  in  this  than  in 
any  other  field.  To  those  who  find  rec- 
reation and  pleasure  in  riding  and 
driving,  the  motor  car  is  no  substitute. 
Such  an  arrangement  leaves  horses  in 
the  hands  of  horse  men,  which  is  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both.  No 
true  horseman  regrets  to  see  the  taxi 
supplant  the  cabby  nor  the  livery  sta- 
ble give  place  to  the  garage. 

It  has  long  been  conceded  that, 
''There  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  in- 
side of  a  man  as  the  outside  of  a 
horse,"  and  horses  figure  more  con- 
spicuously in  doctor's  prescriptions  to- 


]  SADDLE  HORSE 

L  W.  GAY 
Pennsylvania 

day  than  ever.  Not  only  is  the  patron- 
age of  the  pleasure  horse  to  be  recom- 
mended but  his  production  offers 
special  remuneration  to  those  who  are 
qualified  and  equipped  to  breed  and 
school  him.  Hence,  we  have  ample  jus- 
tification and  need  make  no  apology 
for  the  subject  of  this  discussion. 

Of  the  various  classes  of  horses  in 
the  "other  than  work"  division,  the 
saddle  horse  is  most  noteworthy.  To 
best  appreciate  him,  if  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  own  a  saddle  horse,  or  to  re- 
alize most  from  his  production,  one 
should  understand  fully  the  require- 
ments of  a  finished  saddle  performance 
and  the  type  of  horse  best  qualified  to 
meet  them. 

The  well  schooled  saddle  horse  is  the 
most  versatile  of  all  horses.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  up  to  weight  and  sure  of 
foot,  he  must  know  how  to  bend  and 
place  himself  so  as  to  carry  the  weight 
most  agreeably  to  his  rider  and  with 
the  least  distress  to  himself.  His  school- 
ing must  be  so  thorough  as  to  make 
him  readily  responsive  to  hand  and 
heel  as  well  as  to  the  rein  on  his  neck. 
The  saddle  horse  is  a  two  ended 
horse ;  both  ends  should  operate  co- 
ordinately  but  in  response  to  separate 
control.  The  fore-end  is  governed  by 
the  reins  and  to  some  extent,  perhaps, 
by  the  knees,  while  the  hind  quarters 
are  under  command  of  the  heels.  The 
saddle  horse's  chin  belongs  in,  neither 
extended  nor  up  in  the  air.  This  posi- 
tion enables  the  rider  to  keep  him  well 
in  hand  and  compels  the  horse  to  dis- 
place his  center  of  gravity  backward 
and  thus  lighten  the  fore-end.  He  should 
go  the  gaits  distinctly,  canter  on  either 
lead  at  command,  following  with  the 
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proper  foot  beliiud  so  as  to  avoid  a 
cross  canter,  back,  traverse  or  side- 
step and  stand  to  be  monnted.  Pulling, 
boring,  rearing,  bolting  or  shying  con- 
stitute serious  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  saddle  horse.  Most  saddle  horses 
2:0  well  in  harness  and  manv  of  them 


to  one  thing  in  particular- — a  longer 
and  more  sloping  shoulder  than  is  found 
in  any  other  type  of  horse.  This  sort 
of  shoulder  is  essential  in  a  saddle 
horse  for  the  following  reasons :  This 
shoulder,  with  a  long,  sloping  pastern, 
with  which  it  is  correlated,  insures  an 


m 


KEXTUCKY  CHOICE— A  CHAMP; 

(From  "Procluctive 

serve  especially  u^ell  as  combination  or 
riding  and  driving  horses. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
such  a  complex  performance,  the  sad- 
dle horse  must  possess,  in  addition  to 
a  high  order  of  intelligence,  a  distinct- 
ly saddle  form.  The  fore-end  is  his 
most  distinctive  part  and  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  fore-end  can  be  attributed 


'X  AXD  A  SIEE  OF  CHA^IPIOXS. 

orse  Husbandry.  '  Tlie  J.  B.  Lippiucott  Co.) 

elastic  stride  to  take  the  roughness  out 
of  the  ride.  Indirectly,  it  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  high  withers  which  extend 
so  well  back  as  to  keep  the  saddle  in 
the  place  where  the  weight  should  be 
borne  and  give  the  impression  of  much 
horse  in  front.  "With  this  style  of 
shoulders  and  withers,  there  goes  also 
a  wedged-shaped  middle  which  keeps 
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the  saddle  from  turning  and  enables 
the  rider  to  maintain  a  firm  knee  grip 
and  comfortable  seat  without  spread- 
ing him  too  much.  Low  withers  and 
round  hips  would  defeat  both  of  these 
ends.  Also  correlated  with  the  long, 
sloping  shoulder  is  a  long,  shapely  neck, 
which  the  horse  can  readily  be  taught 
to  flex,  insuring  a  light,  responsive 
mouth  and  proper  carriage  of  the  head, 
causing  him  to  go  in  a  collected  man- 
ner. The  saddle  horse's  back  should 
be  short  and  strong  for  obvious  rea- 
sons and  he  should  preferably  carry  a 
high  set  tail. 

His  way  of  going  is  also  distinctive, 
the  spring  of  the  step  and  the  collected 
way  in  which  he  goes,  supporting  the 
saddle  at  every  phase  of  the  stride,  be- 
ing especially  marked. 

There  is  a  saddle  horse  for  nearly 
every  kind  of  a  ride  that  one  could  de- 
sire. The  gaited  horse,  with  his  easy 
slovv'  gaits  and  his  flash  rack,  serves 
most  acceptably  either  in  the  role  of 


the  business  saddle  horse  or  of  the 
handsomest  show  horse,  standing  or  go- 
ing, that  could  fill  one's  eyes.  The  walk- 
trot-canter  horse  may  be  either  a  Park 
Hack,  good  looking  and  well  manner- 
ed for  a  dignified  ride  in  the  park,  or 
a  Road  Hack  of  more  substantial  pat- 
tern and  capable  of  a  cross-country 
ride  when  called  upon.  The  hunter  can 
gallop  after  fox  hounds  with  light,  me- 
dium or  heavy  weight  up  and  go  any- 
where the  fox  leads  the  hounds,  which 
necessitates  some  stiff  and  clever  jump- 
ing. 

The  gaited  saddle  horses  are  chiefly 
saddle-bred — that  is,  of  the  blood  of 
the  American  Saddle  Horse.  So  are 
the  majority  of  the  walk-trot-canter 
horses,  although  the  Thoroughbred  or 
''long  tailed,"  walk-trot-canter  horse 
is  becoming  so  popular  as  to  be  sepa- 
rately classified  at  some  of  the  shows. 
Hunters  and  polo  ponies  are  clean-bred 
or  part-bred — all  or  part  of  Thorough- 
bred breeding. 


AT  THE  NOON  HOUR. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  ON  HORSE 
BREEDING  IN  AMERICA 


WAYNE  DINSMORE 
Secretary  Percheron  Society  of  America 


WE  are  intensely  interested  in  the 
the  great  conflict  that  is  now  rag- 
ing in  Europe,  the  greatest  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  as  horsemen  Ave 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  ef- 
fect of  this  war  upon  horse  breeding 
operations  in  America.  The  first  ef- 
fect of  the  war  has  been  the  total  ces- 
sation of  importations ;  no  animals 
have  been  brought  over  since  August, 
191-i.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  we 
have  imported,  on  the  average,  more 
than  one  million  dollars'  worth  of 
draft  horses  annually  from  European 
countries,  and  this  figure  represents 
money  actually  paid  out  in  Europe  for 
these  horses.  During  the  years  1911, 
1912  and  1913,  9103  pure  bred  draft 
horses  were  imported  from  European 
countries,  an  average  of  3034  per  year. 
A  large  number  of  these  were  stallions 
of  serviceable  age.  The  total  cessation 
of  such  importations  means,  of  course, 
that  this  great  trade  must  be  supplied 
by  the  American  breeders  from  the 
stock  now  in  this  country.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  importations  from 
abroad  are  not  at  all  likely  within  the 
next  year,  and  some  very  experienced 
horsemen  are  of  the  opinion  that  we 
will  not  receive  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  horses  from  abroad  within  the 
next  five  years.  Next  to  the  Percher- 
ons  the  Belgian  horses  were  the  ones 
imported  in  the  greatest  numbers,  as 
a  review  of  the  figures  shows  that  only 
315  Clydesdales  and  713  Shires  were 
imported  to  the  United  States  during 
1911,  1912  and  1913.  2860  Belgians  and 
5103  Percherons  were  imported  dur- 
ing the  same  time. 

The  United  States  has  already  ap- 


proximately t  w  e  n  t  y-t  h  r  e  e  million 
horses.  Of  the  total  number,  however, 
only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and are  pure  bred  draft  horses  of  the 
Percheron,  Belgian,  Clydesdale,  Shire, 
Sufi^olk  or  French  draft  breeds.  It  is 
perfectly  safe  to  say  that  there  are  in 
round  numbers  about  100,000  head  of 
pure  bred  Percherons.  These  are  esti- 
mated to  be  in  approximately  equal 
numbers  as  to  sex.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  there  are  probably  36,000  or 
37,000  pure  bred  Percheron  mares  and 
the  same  number  of  stallions  of 
breeding  age.  Of  the  other  draft 
breeds  there  are  approximately  50,000 
living  animals,  and  about  40,000  are  of 
breeding  age,  giving  the  United  States 
altogether  about  115,000  pure  bred 
draft  horses  of  breeding  age,  about 
equally  divided  as  to  sex.  This  is  a 
very  small  number  in  proportion  to  the 
23,000,000  head  of  horses  in  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  im- 
portations from  abroad,  which  have 
averaged  over  three  thousand  per  year 
for  the  last  three  years,  are  now  entire- 
ly shut  off,  we  are  inevitably  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  a 
decided  increase  in  the  demand  for 
good  American  bred  draft  horses  of 
any  of  the  recognized  draft  breeds,  and 
that  there  will  be  with  such  increased 
demand,  some  slight  increase  in  prices, 
even  if  conditions  remain  as  they  have 
for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years. 
Horse  Market  on  Upward  Trend. 
There  are  other  indications,  however, 
which  indicate  that  conditions  will  not 
remain  as  they  have  for  the  past  eight 
or  ten  years,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
they  will   improve,   so   far  as  horse 
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breeding  is  concerned.  The  nations  of 
Europe  find  the  horse  indispensable  in 
the  war  field.  Motor  trucks  and  rail- 
way trains  have  rendered  tremendous 
service  in  the  transportation  of  food 
and  ammunition  supplies,  but  in  the 
final  show-down,  when  heavy  artillery 
must  be  pulled  into  position  across 
plowed  fields,  over  ditches  or  through 
broken  land  or  timber,  horses  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Russia  has  horses 
enough  of  her  own,  but  France  and 
Great  Britain  have  been  buying  freely 
in  the  United  States  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  they  will  make  heavier  purchases 
in  the  future  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  Between  60,000  and  70,000  head 
of  horses  have  already  been  shipped 
abroad.  Around  30,000  more,  which 
have  been  purchased  for  future  ship- 
ments, are  being  held  in  reserve  sta- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  shipment  as 
soon  as  transports  are  available.  The 
horses  bought  by  Great  Britain  are  in- 
spected and  paid  for  in  this  country, 
and  are  transported  to  Great  Britain 
at  that  Government's  risk  and  expense. 
Horses  purchased  on  France's  account 
so  far,  have  been  bought  on  a  contract 
which  requires  safe  delivery  at  Havre, 
the  expense  and  risk  of  transportation 
to  seaboard  port  and  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  being  borne  by  the  contract- 
or, a  New  York  financier.  It  should 
not  surprise  us  to  see  a  quarter  of  a 
million  horses  shipped  abroad  within 
the  next  year.  The  sale  and  shipment 
of  this  stock  has  been  of  decided  bene- 
fit to  American  horse  breeding  inter- 
ests for  it  has  taken  out  a  class  of 
horses  for  which  there  has  been,  in  re- 
cent years,  very  little  demand  in  this 
country.  The  elimination  of  this  un- 
dersized, unclassified  stock  will  inevit- 


ably result  in  an  increased  demand  for 
the  horses  left  in  this  country,  and  it 
will  unquestionably  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  mares  of  good  draft  type, 
whether  grade  or  pure  bred.  Artillery 
horses,  weighing  from  1200  to  1300 
pounds  most  of  which  are  of  grade 
draft  stock  somewhat  on  the  order  of 
the  farm  chunks  have  been  selling  very 
readily  at  $160  to  $185  to  foreign  con- 
tractors, while  the  light  weight  stuff, 
running  from  1000  to  1100  pounds,  in- 
tended for  mounted  infantry  and  cav- 
alry purposes,  has  been  available  in 
greater  supply  than  so  far  needed  at 
$120  to  $140.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  even  this  slight  difference  in 
weight  has  made  a  difference  of  $30  to 
$40  per  head.  Even  farmer  breeders 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  good 
draft  mares,  even  of  grade  breeding, 
weighing  from  1400  to  1700  pounds, 
are  better  prospects  for  future  owner- 
ship than  light  weight  horses  weighing 
around  1000  to  1200  pounds.  The  sec- 
ond great  result  of  the  European  war, 
therefore,  if  it  continues  for  any 
length  of  time,  will  be  to  clean  out  our 
undesirable  and  heretofore  unwanted 
horses,  with  the  immediate  result  of 
increased  demand  for  horses  of  draft 
type  and  weight,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  prices. 

Future  of  Draft  Horse  Industry. 
Horses  are  today  more  numerous  by 
nearly  4,000,000  head,  and  are  higher 
in  price  than  in  1900  in  spite  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  automobiles,  auto 
trucks  and  tractor  engines.  Transpor- 
tation needs  have  increased  more  rap- 
idly than  the  agencies  of  transporta- 
tion, and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  the 
future  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  any  serious  curtailment  in 
demand  for  horses  within  the  next  fifty 
years. 
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HORSES  VS.  AUTO  TRUCKS 


PROF.  D.  J.  KAYS 
Ohio  State  University 


THE  motor  truck  as  an  economic 
and  efficient  factor  in  business  has 
been  a  much-preached  gospel.  Truck 
manufacturers  have  contributed  mag- 
nificent sums  to  newspapers  and  trade 
periodicals  for  advertising  space. 
Everywhere,  high  salaried  and  capable 


have  brought  forth  figures  to  show  how 
gas  power  has  solved  the  problems  of 
transportation.  Yes,  they  have  done 
more  than  this — they  have  been  heard 
to  say  that  coincident  with  the  purchase 
of  a  truck,  is  the  coming  of  an  economic 
era  in  business. 


THE  TYPE  THAT  IS  A  CONSTANT 

salesmen  have  been  employed  to  ex- 
plain and  laud  the  merits  of  their 
wares.  They  have  capitalized  the  truck 
in  the  eyes  of  business  firms  by  refer- 
ence to  its  value  as  an  advertising  me- 
dium. They  have  argued  long  and  pa- 
tiently for  the  gas  driven  vehicle, 
claiming  for  it  greater  efficiency  and 
minimized  expense  of  operation.  They 


SOURCE  OF  INCOME  TO  THE  FAEMER. 

But,  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
story.  The  auto-truck  salesman,  who  a 
few  3^ears  ago,  prophesied  the  passing 
of  the  drafter  within  a  period  of  five 
years,  has  lived  to  ponder  on  the  error 
of  his  way.  Present  existing  conditions 
place  a  blight  upon  the  keenness  of 
such  prophetic  vision.  In  spite  of  the 
well-directed  solar-plexus  blows  of  auto 
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truck  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  sales- 
man, the  drafter  is  still  on  the  job  and 
the  "Horseless  Age"  is  yet  to  come. 

Last  December  a  survey  was  made 
in  the  city  of  Columbus,  to  determine 
the  relative  efficiency  of  horses  and  auto 
trucks  for  purposes  of  transportation. 
A  report  from  one  of  the  large  express 
companies  reads  as  follows : 

"Two  years  ago,  we  purchased  two 
trucks  and  have  given  them  as  fair  a 
trial  as  our  business  conditions  would 
permit.  'We  have  found  that  the  truck 
for  our  business  has  been  a  high  priced 
brand  of  experience.  In  all  fairness 
to  the  trucks,  however,  we  wish  to  say 
that  they  have  given  fair  service,  on 
long,  straightaway  runs,  over  good 
roads,  to  freight  houses  and  distribut- 
ing points.  On  delivery  routes,  where 
many  stops  are  necessary,  the  truck  is 
of  no  use  in  our  business.  The  big  in- 
vestment necessary  in  buying  a  truck, 
the  rapid  depreciation  on  this  invest- 
ment, the  big  repair  bills,  the  immense 
outlay  for  new  tires,  gasoline  bills,  com- 
plicated troublph  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other, all  of  these  things  total  an  im- 
mense bill  of  expense  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  We  had  to  sell  one  truck  after 
owning  it  about  one  year,  for  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  original  cost. 
We  shall  use  our  other  truck  for  some 
time,  but  when  it  becomes  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, we  shall  discontinue  the  use  of 
trucks.  It  has  cost  us  more  per  pound 
to  transport  our  goods  with  trucks  and 
horses,  than  it  did  when  operating  the 
business  with  horses  alone.  Our  expe- 
rience with  trucks  does  not  warrant  in- 
vestment in  another." 

This  report  with  slight  variations  is 
typical  of  the  reports  from  other  busi- 
ness firms.  The  prevailing  opinion  of 
business  houses,  goes  to  show  that  the 
truck  is  supplementing,  but  not  displac- 
ing the  drafter  for  city  use.    On  long 


hauls,  over  good  loads,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  the  truck  has  proved  its  value. 
In  the  down-town  districts,  under  con- 
gested traffic  conditions,  the  horse  is 
more  efficient  than  the  truck.  Statistics 
go  to  show  that  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  a  firm's  business  is  done  down  town 
where  the  drafter  as  a  source  of  power 
gets  the  call  on  the  auto  truck. 

In  the  country,  the  chief  demand 
from  the  farm  is  for  draft  mares  that 
are  big  enough  to  do  farm  work  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  colts.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  city  demand  for  horses, 
the  indications  are  that  the  farm  de- 
mand for  horses  is  assured.  A  glance  at 
census  returns  in  this  country  for  the 
years  1900-1910  shows  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  increased  21 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  cat- 
tle production  decreased  eight  per  cent, 
hog  production  seven  per  cent,  and 
sheep  production  fourteen  per  cent. 
Horse  production  increased  only  eight 
per  cent.  These  figures  translated  mean 
that  whenever  live  stock  production  de- 
creases, the  acreage  of  tilled  land  in- 
creases and  this  in  turn  means  an  in- 
creased demand  for  horses  as  a  source 
of  power  on  these  lands. 

Furthermore,  as  population  increases, 
more  intensive  systems  of  farming  will 
be  practiced.  Then,  even  more  than 
at  the  present,  will  the  horse  stand  in 
favor  with  the  farmer  as  the  source  of 
power  in  tilling  the  soil. 

The  result  of  experience  with  the 
gas  driven  vehicle  in  the  city  and  on 
the  farm  goes  to  show  that  it  simply 
supplements  the  horse.  Breeders  of 
draft  horses  have  no  occasion  to  be 
apprehensive  about  the  demand  for 
their  product.  Market  geldings  that 
combine  in  their  make-up  the  qualifi- 
cations of  good  draft  horses  are  diffi- 
cult to  find,  but  mighty  easy  to  peddle. 
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PROSPECTS  IN  THE  DRAFT  HORSE  BREEDING  BUSINESS 


DISCRIMINATION 
son  against  the 
bred  draft  stallion 
vere.     Never  before 


J.  H.  S.  JOHNSTONE 
Chicago,  111. 

so  far  this  sea- 
inferior,  home- 
has    been  se- 
has  the  demand 


been  so  insistently  for  high-class  horses. 
In  fact,  some  breeders  who  have  paid 
little  attention  to  their  scheme  of  mat- 
ing and  less  to  feeding  have  been  very 
sadly  disappointed  when  it  came  to 
cashing  in  their  surplus.    There  is  no 


Quite  often  they  will  pay  good  prices 
for  their  mares,  yet  refuse  to  invest 
in  a  stallion  good  enough  to  maintain 
the  merit  of  the  foundation  stock. 
Say,  for  instance,  that  a  beginner 
buys  three  or  four  mares  and  pays 
$700  apiece  for  them.  If  he  wants  im- 
ported mares  he  can  hardly  get  them 
worth  shipping  home  for  less  than  that 
and  yet  in  all  probability  he  will  try 


PURE  BRED  PERCHEROX  MARES  IX  THE  FIELD. 
Dunhams,  Wayne  Illinois. 


doubt  that  too  many  farmers  have  in- 
vested in  pure-bred  mares  without  hav- 
ing learned  the  first  principles  of  car- 
ing for  animals  of  that  sort  and  their 
failure  to  feed  either  the  dams  or  the 
colts  properly,  and  to  mate  the  mares 
with  the  right  stallions,  has  borne  its 
own  fruit. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Kennedy  says,  "Beginners 
in  the  pure-bred  horse  breeding  business 
as  a  rule  make  the  mistake  of  not  buy- 
ing a  sufficiently  meritorious  stallion. 


to  buy  a  stallion  to  mate  with  them  for 
$1,000  or  maybe  less.  Now  the  stallions 
that  you  can  buy  for  $1,000  are  not 
the  kind  that  are  most  profitable  on 
pure-bred  mares,  but  there  are  so  many 
other  factors  operative  in  the  deal  that 
may  tyros  lose  sight  of  the  main  issue. 
No  farmer  can  make  a  success  of  try- 
ing to  breed  pure-bred  drafters  and 
standing  his  horse  for  country  service 
as  well.  If  the  stallion  is  good  enough 
to  breed  to  registered  mares,  it  is  dol- 
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lars  to  apples  he  can  not  command  a 
fee  commensurate  with  his  excellence, 
and  if  in  some  states  he  should  be  hurt 
and  later  to  be  turned  down  by  the  stal- 
lion licensing  board,  the  owner  would 
feel  more  like  quitting  than  going 
ahead.  In  such  a  case,  the  next  thing 
that  happens  is  that  this  man  invests 
in  a  stallion  so  cheap  that  it  makes  lit- 
tle difference  whether  he  is  crabbed  or 
not.  If  he  is  the  loss  is  not  great  any- 
how, so  far  as  the  horse  is  concerned, 
but  to  breed  such  a  cheap  beast  to  reg- 
istered mares  is  little  short  of  a  sin 
and  a  shame." 

Prof.  Kennedy  enjoys  a  wide  expe- 
rience and  his  outline  of  existing  con- 
ditions is  correct.    Those  who  have 
followed  the  reports  of  the  sales  close- 
ly will  have  noticed  that  prices  have 
been  very  uneven,  indicating  that  for 
the  really  meritorious  stock  there  have 
been  many  buyers  and  plenty  of  mon- 
ey in  sight,  whereas  the  duffers  have 
been  slow  sale  at  low  prices.    At  the 
combination  sales  the  offerings  have 
been  rather  below  the  standard,  due 
doubtless  to  the  desire  of  many  small 
breeders  to  clear  out  their  undesirable 
holdings  at  some  sort  of  figures  and  so 
get   out   of  the   expense  of  feeding. 
Prices  made  at  such  vendues  are  not 
to  be  accepted  as  true  guides  to  val- 
ues.   In  establishing  the  proper  rating 
of  the  figures  representing  the  prices 
paid  at  such  sales,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  is  a  most  peculiar  year, 
that  bankers  are  more  than  unusually 
closefisted  in  all  their  dealings  with 
farmers,  that  much  capital  is  in  hiding, 
that  interest  rates  are  unusually  high 
and  that  prospects  for  a  change  to- 
ward betterment  are  not  immediate. 

Add  to  these  undeniable  conditions 
the  very  mean  or  at  best  mediocre  cal- 
ibre of  many  of  the  animals  sent  to 
combination  sales,  and  the  wonder  is 


not  that  bids  were  so  low  but  that  they 
proved  so  high.  In  other  words  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  common  stuff  to 
sell  and  the  holders  were  determined 
to  cash  it  on  some  basis,  which  is  a 
very  different  scenario  from  that  which 
one  may  reasonably  associate  with 
breeders'  private  sales. 

In  the  stables  of  the  importers  there 
has  been  an  unusual  demand  for  draft 
stallions  of  good  class,  and  vendors 
have  as  a  rule  found  less  difficulty  in 
placing  their  best  lots  than  those  of 
more  medium  merit.  Dealers  with  re- 
spectable home-bred  stallions  to  offer 
at  $600  to  $700  or  less  have  been  able 
to  dispose  of  them  quite  readily  and 
again  sales  of  imported  sorts  around 
$2,000  or  above  have  not  been  hard 
to  make.  But  the  imported  stallions 
saleable  at  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  form- 
erly the  backbone  of  the  business,  have 
not  been  in  anything  like  as  good  de- 
mand, relatively  at  least,  as  the  other 
two  classes 

Argument  based  on  these  facts  is 
that  men  standing  stallions  in  the 
country  are  averse  to  investing  any 
material  sum  of  money,  expecting  this 
spring  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  for  a  reduction  of  the  fees, 
while  those  who  have  pure-bred  mares 
of  their  own  have  profited  by  the  les- 
sons of  the  sales  and  are  determined  to 
produce  a  better  article  in  the  future. 
This  does  not  promise  any  improvement 
in  the  ordinary  commercial  horse  stock 
of  the  country,  but  it  does  bespeak  con- 
siderable betterment  among  the  pure- 
bred drafters.  All  of  the  well-informed 
men  in  the  business  agree  that  hence- 
forth high  prices  and  a  ready  sale  will 
await  production  of  high  class  young 
drafters.  Hence  it  will  not  be  long 
before  a  stallion  distinctly  inferior  will 
bring  no  more  than  a  gelding  of  iden- 
tical individuality. 
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SHOW  RING  PROCEDURE 


THE  range  ot  aoiiiTv  m 
ring  extends  from  the  crudest 
novice  to  the  veritable  past  master  of 
the  profession.  Prizes  do  not  always 
go  to  the  best  animals  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  judges. 
Many  a  good  animal  has  been  worthy 
of  a  better  presentation;  and  others 
have  shown  up  to  the  full  limit  of 
their  merits,  and  possibly  a  little  be- 


DIRECTOR  C.  F.  CURTISS 
Iowa  Experiment  Station 

the  show  does  not  begin  a  few  weeks  before  the 
show  circuit  opens,  but  with  the  close 
of  the  previous  year's  circuit.  It  need 
not  be  a  period  of  consistent  and  intel- 
ligent preparation.  When  the  animal 
comes  into  the  ring,  it  should  be  clean. 
Slovenliness  is  not  a  mark  of  practical 
excellence.  The  groom's  clothes  should 
be  suitable  for  the  job  and  not  too 
dressv.    Contestants  should  be  in  the 


PERCHEEOX  FILLIES  BY  DEAGOX, 


yond.  Many  a  battle  has  been  won 
by  strategy  and  skill  in  the  ring,  or 
lost  by  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  the  judge's 
task  to  judge  the  animals  as  they  are, 
not  as  they  might  be.  Grooms'  prizes 
are  sometimes  awarded  where  a  major- 
ity of  the  contestants  have  little  con- 
ception of  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
groom  or  showman. 

To  begin  with,  the  animal  should  be 
properly  fitted.     The   fitting  process 


—Courtesy  '"Tlie  Field  Illustrated." 

ring  promptly  when  called.  Jockey- 
ing for  time  or  place  seldom  helps  an 
inferior  animal,  and  a  good  one  does 
not  need  it.  It  always  pays  to  be  cour- 
teous, even  to  a  competitor.  Good 
sportsmanship  is  admired  and  wins  fa- 
vor the  world  over. 

The  attendant  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  show  lasts  from  the  time  he 
enters  the  ring  until  the  ribbons  are 
tied,  not  merely  for  a  few  minutes 
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when  the  judge's  eyes  are  on  a  partic- 
ular animal.  He  should  watch  the 
judge  and  show  all  the  time.  Battles 
are  often  won  after  the  other  fellow 
quits.  Concede  nothing  to  a  competi- 
tor until  he  gets  it.  Then  concede  him 
all  he  gets  until  the  next  time.  Re- 
member that  the  even  tempered  ex- 
hibitor with  perfect  control  over  him- 
self has  the  best  control  over  his  ani- 
mal, and  the  best  chance  to  win. 

The  showman  must  be  alert.  When 
called  out  he  should  respond  at  once 
and  follow  directions  exactly.  In 
showing,  an  animal  should  always  be 
kept  directly  in  front  of  the  judges — 
should  be  moved  straight  away  and 
straight  back  to  the  judge  and  stop- 
ped in  front  of  him.  Unless  the  judge 
steps  aside  and  asks  the  attendant  to 
go  on  by  him,  he  should  stop  in  front 


of  him,  not  behind  him,  or  so  as  to 
compel  liim  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
The  attendant  should  always  be  on  the 
outside  when  turning  with  an  animal 
at  the  halter. 

Showing  may  be  overdone,  causing  a 
horse  to  go  unsteady  or  out  of  line. 
The  man  with  the  whip  is  often  a  pos- 
itive menace  in  the  show  ring.  Over- 
weighing  with  heavy  shoes  sometimes 
unbalances  the  action  and  turns  a  vic- 
tory the  wrong  way. 

Animals  need  to  be  trained  to  stand 
well  as  well  as  to  move  properly. 
In  close  competition,  victory  is  with 
the  strong  and  the  fully  fit  and  pre- 
pared contestant.  Even  the  best  are 
at  times  likely  to  need  all  the  advan- 
tage of  mastery  in  every  detail.  A  good 
showman  never  leaves  a  fair  trick  un- 
turned.— The  Breeder's  Gazette. 


WHO'S  COMING? 
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HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE  OF  SWINE 

J.  S.  COFFEY 
Ohio  State  University 


EVER  since  swine  became  recognized 
as  a  part  of  the  world's  live  stock 
production,  they  have  been  recognized, 
and  appropriately  so,  as  the  mortgage 
raisers  of  the  farm.  This,  too,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  swine  have  been  sub- 
jected to  and  acted  upon  by  the  rav- 
ages of  disease.  Time,  and  time  again, 
the  farmer  has  witnessed  the  entire  de- 
pletion of  his  herd,  which  with  any 
other  kind  of  live  stock  would  have 
proven  a  complete  disappointment  and 
resulted  no  doubt  in  a  total  liquidation 
with  respect  to  that  particular  kind  of 
live  stock.  But  such  has  not  been  so 
with  the  swine.  In  the  past  the  swine 
grower  has  figured  that  he  could  lose 
one  crop  of  pigs  in  five  and  still  make 
profit  on  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

If  the  swine  grower  has  maintained 
his  herd  under  such  a  handicap,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  profits,  then  it 
stands  to  reason  that  in  these  days 
when  hog  cholera  preventatives  are  so 
effective,  he  should  feel  secure  in  the 
production  of  pork.  So  far,  it  has  not 
been  a  question  with  the  corn  belt 
farmer  as  to  whether  or  not  he  can 
make  profits  on  his  swine,  but  it  has 
been  a  question  of  whether  or  not  he 
can  keep  the  animals  healthy. 

Swine  in  the  Past. 

In  the  early  days  of  swine  produc- 
tion, there  were  not  the  difficulties  to 
contend  with  that  are  now  experienced. 
This  was  true  for  three  reasons.  First, 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  not  so 
thickly  populated  with  swine  and  con- 
tagion had  less  opportunity  for  spread- 
ing. Second,  environmental  conditions 
were  such  naturally  that  it  was  made 
conducive  to  the  animal's  health.  At 
first  high  ground  was  settled.    This  be- 


ing naturally  well  drained  was  more 
healthful  than  lower  areas.  Third,  the 
animals  depended  more  upon  natural 
sources  for  their  food,  obtaining  it  in 
large  measure  from  underground  roots 
and  bulbs,  from  tender  shrubs  and 
from  mast  of  many  kinds.  Numerous 
of  these  food  constituents  contained 
medicinal  elements  which  served  to 
keep  the  animals  healthy.  Aside  from 
this,  the  exercise  obtained  by  the  ani- 
mals in  seeking  food,  while  not  con- 
ducive to  fat  production,  was  a  strong 
factor  in  maintaming  their  health. 

The  Present  and  the  Future. 

As  time  progressed  and  the  country 
became  more  thickly  populated  with 
both  men  and  swine,  existing  conditions 
also  changed.  There  being  more  ani- 
mals, contagion  had  greater  opportuni- 
ty for  spreading.  Men  in  their  breed- 
ing sought  to  eliminate  the  rangy  ac- 
tive type  of  hog  and  substitute  for  it 
the  low  set,  early  maturing  animal  of 
the  distinctly  lazy  and  sluggish  tem- 
perament. Such  animals,  because  of 
their  very  dispositions,  were  more  sub- 
ject to  disease  than  the  early  type. 
Again,  men  in  their  anxiety  to  increase 
profits,  overstocked  their  farms  and 
were  not  careful  in  selecting  the  abode 
for  their  animals.  This  was  detrimental 
as  many  will  testify.  These  conditions 
hold  true  for  the  average  corn  belt 
farm  of  today.  Certainly  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. For  instance  in  southern  In- 
diana, in  the  more  rolling  areas,  the 
conditions  are  much  the  same  as  pre- 
vailed in  the  earlier  swine  growing  re- 
gions in  general.  Here,  the  farmers 
declare  there  is  only  one  disease  fatal 
to  swine,  that  is,  ''bloody  nose  chol- 
era," induced  by  the  ax  at  butchering 
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time.  Many  other  central  western 
states  have  portions  of  similar  terri- 
tory, and  such  districts  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  for  profitable  swine  pro- 
duction. 

At  present,  next  to  the  health  of  his 
animals,  the  farmer  seems  most  inter- 
ested in  the  economic  growing  and  fat- 
tening of  his  swine.  In  general,  we 
may  say  there  are  five  factors  upon 
which  profits  to  the  swine  producer  are 
dependent.  These  factors  named  in  or- 
der of  their  importance  are,  (1)  health 
and  hygiene  of  the  animals,  (2)  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  practice  of  feed- 
ing, (3)  the  maintenance  of  a  prolific 
strain,  (4)  an  excellent  quality  of 
product  to  satisfy  a  discriminating 
market,  and  (5)  a  reasonably  high  and 
steady  level  of  prices.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible for  the  producer  to  absolutely 
regulate  these  factors,  then  he  need 
have  no  fears  relative  to  his  ultimate 
profits. 

Maintenance  of  Health  and  Hyg^iene. 

Modern  science  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  great  consideration  of 
keeping  swine  healthy.  Hog  cholera 
has  ever  been  the  nightmare  of  the 
swine  producer,  but  with  our  present 
methods  of  immunization,  death  from 
this  disease  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Certainly,  the  swine  producer 
must  use  proper  methods  to  prevention 
and  furthermore  he  must  begin  in  time. 
Briefly  stated  the  system  of  immuniza- 
tion should  be  as  follows:  The  pigs 
should  be  given  the  single  treatment 
when  four  to  five  weeks  of  age,  al- 
though the  pig  born  of  an  immune  sow 
is  by  heritage  immune  for  four  or  five 
weeks.  When  the  pigs  are  three  to 
five  months  of  age,  the  immunization 
should  be  made  more  eomplete  by  the 
administration  of  the  double  treatment. 
The  details  of  treatment  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  this  discussion.  However, 
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upon  application  to  a  capable  veterin- 
arian such  may  be  obtained.  The  ad- 
vice given  in  the  preceding  is  mostly 
of  a  positive  nature.  In  contrast  a  few 
"don'ts"  should  be  observed.  First, 
do  not  postpone  the  immuning  of  ani- 
mals until  a  malignant  form  of  cholera 
appears.  Second,  do  not  take  chances 
by  employing  a  bungling  amateur  or 
an  incompetent  veterinarian.  Third, 
be  sure  that  both  the  serum  and  virus 
are  of  standard  make  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. A  eourse  outlined  as  above  if  car- 
ried out  in  detail  will  greatly  prevent 
losses  and  eventually  lead  to  greater 
profits  to  the  swine  producer. 

There  are  other  important  phases  of 
hygiene  and  health  which  if  properly 
considered  result  profitably  to  the 
swine  grower.  However,  nearly  all 
other  dettrimental  influences  may  be 
avoided  by  proper  attention  to  one  and 
all  of  the  following  phases  of  manage- 
ment: (1)  a  sanitary  abode  including 
cleanliness  of  quarters,  light,  ventilation 
and  drainage,  (2)  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious food,  and  (3)  sufficient  exer- 
cise. Such  ailments  as  thumps,  lame 
backs,  dust  coughs,  weak  pasterns  and 
stunted  growth  are  nine  times  out  of 
ten  due  to  neglect  of  one  or  all  of  these 
important  phases  of  management.  Con- 
siderable time  and  space  could  be  de- 
voted to  telling  the  swine  grower  how 
to  maintain  a  sanitary  abode  and  give 
his  animals  exercise,  however,  such  ad- 
vice seems  superfluous.  The  swine 
grower  should  know  when  his  pens  are 
foul,  damp,  and  poorly  lighted.  He 
should  also  know  when  the  quarters  are 
cramped  and  offering  little  opportunity 
for  exercise  and  sunshine  getting,  of 
the  little  pigs.  When  he  finds  these 
adverse  conditions  prevailing,  he  must 
correct  them  if  he  is  to  attain  greatest 
success  as  a  pig  raiser. 
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Feeding  of  Swine. 

The  feeding  of  swine  as  applied  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  animals 
is  worthy  of  separate  attention.  The 
bulk  of  recent  experimentation  in  pork 
production  has  dealt  with  swine  feeds 
and  swine  feeding.  In  dealing  with  this 
important  phase  of  swine  management, 
we  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
corn  must  constitute  the  basis  of  a 
profitable  ration.  Nevertheless  in  view 
of  most  recent  investigation  it  is  evi- 
dent that  corn  must  be  supplemented 
by  other  feeds  if  it  is  to  be  efficient 
from  the  standpoints  of  rapid  growth, 
fattening  and  the  welfare  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  has  been  quite  generally  dem- 
onstrated that  com  when  fed  alone 
does  not  produce  sufficient  growth  in 
pigs.  This  is  true  chiefly  because 
there  is  to  begin  with  a  too  high  pro- 
portion of  the  fat  and  energy  produc- 
ing food  constituted  in  com,  and  a 
corresponding  low  proportion  of  the 
muscle,  bone  and  tissue  building  nu- 
trients. Furthermore,  the  character 
of  the  bone  and  muscle  producing  nu- 
trient, or,  in  other  words,  the  protein 
in  corn,  is  of  such  nature  as  to  be  of 
little  value  to  the  pig  in  making  growth. 
Osborne  and  Mendel  in  investigations 
of  the  feeding  value  of  corn,  found 
that  the  protein  of  this  feed  is  made 
up  of  58%  of  the  proteid  zein,  and 
42%  of  other  proteids.  Eats  fed  on 
the  proteid  zein  alone  failed  to  make 
any  growth  but  rather  lost  weight. 
Thus  if  any  importance  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  these  findings,  we  must  as- 
sume that  over  half  the  protein  in  com 
is  of  little  or  no  value  in  producing 
growth. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
these  supplementary  feeds  wiU  be. 
Tankage  in  dry  lot  feeding  has  been 
found  most  satisfactory.  In  general 
ten  parts  of  corn  to  one  of  tankage 


constitutes  a  good  combination  grow- 
ing and  fattening  ration,  and  here  we 
may  say  that  swine  production  in  the 
corn  belt  must  be  more  or  less  of  a 
simultaneous  growing  and  fattening 
process,  if  the  animals  are  to  be  mark- 
eted as  early  as  is  desired.  The  same 
may  be  fed  to  growing  breeding  ani- 
mals, and  in  addition,  skim-milk,  clo- 
ver or  alfalfa  hay  may  be  used  to  an 
advantage.  The  by-products  of  the 
flour  milling  industry  are  excellent  for 
producing  growth,  but  to  use  them  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  balance  a  ration, 
the  basis  of  which  is  com,  makes  them 
expensive.  Cotton  seed  meal,  although 
containing  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
nutrient  protein,  is  unsafe  for  swine 
feeding  as  death  has  many  times  re- 
sulted from  its  use. 

The  ideal  way  of  growing  and  fat- 
tening swine  is  by  the  supplementary 
use  of  forage.  A  simple  formula  de- 
rived long  ago  by  practical  swinemen 
is  as  follows:  pigs  plus  clover  and 
com  make  praiseworthy  profits.  There 
are  four  chief  advantages  connected 
with  the  growing  and  fattening  of 
swine  on  forage.  These  are,  (1)  the 
exercise  derived  by  the  animal  roam- 
ing over  the  pasture,  (2)  the  sure  and 
more  equal  distribution  of  manure 
over  the  fields,  (3)  the  cheaper  gains 
derived,  as  compared  with  dry  lot  feed- 
ing, and  (4)  the  general  health  and 
welfare  of  the  animal.  Any  one  of 
these  factors,  everything  else  being 
equal,  would  make  the  use  of  forage 
justifiable. 

For  a  great  many  years  clover  has 
been  the  chief  forage  for  swine,  how- 
ever there  are  many  other  good  ones. 
Below  is  a  table  taken  from  Purdue 
Experiment  Station  circular  35,  which 
will  give  the  swine  producer  some  idea 
of  how  he  may  provide  forage  for  his 
swine  over  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 
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Table  1 — Pasture  for  Hogs  by  Months. 
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April 
May 

June 
July 


August 


September 


October 


Rye   -   August  or  Sept 


Oats   , 

Oats  and  rape  

Oats  and  Canadian 

field  peas   

Rape  -  

""Rape  and  oats  

Canadian  field  peas 

and  Oats  

Rape   

Rape  


Rape   

Clover  red  or  mam- 
moth  


Sorgum   , 

Clover  red  or  mam- 
moth  

Rape    


Rape  

Sorgum  

Soy  beans  or  cow 
peas  


Clover  red  or  mam- 
moth  

Soy  beans  or  cow 
peas  

Rape  


Pumpkins 
Sorghum  . 


Clover  red  or  mam- 
moth   

Rape   


Soy  beans  or  cow 
peas   


Mar.  20  to  Apr.  10 
Mar.  20  to  Apr.  10 

Mar.  20  to  Apr.  10 
April  1-10 
April  10-30 

April  10-30 
April  10-30 
April  1-10  and  graz- 
ed down  in  May 
May  1-20 

Mar.  25  to  Apr.  10 

without  nurse 
crop 
May  10-20 

Spring  sown 
Apr.  10-30  and  graz- 
ed down  in  June 
June  1-15 
May  20-30 

May  20  to  June  1 


Spring  sown 

May  20  to  June  15 
Second    or  third 

growth 
May  15  to  June  15 
May  20  to  June  15 


Spring  sown 
Same  as  September 
August  1-30 

June  1  to  July  15 


Six  Aveeks 

Six  weeks 
Pour  weeks 

Four  weeks 
Four  weeks 
Four  weeks 

Four  weeks 
Four  weeks 

Four  weeks 
Four  weeks 

Remainder 
of  season 

Four  weeks 

Remainder 
of  season 
Four  weeks 
Four  weeks 
Four  weeks 

Six  weeks 


Remainder 
of  season 
Six  weeks 
Four  weeks 
Fed  in  lots 
Fed  in  lots 


Remainder 
of  season 

Four  weeks 

Remainder 
of  season 

Four  weeks 


Note  the  table  given  above  was  prepared  by  Professor  M.  L.  Fisher  and  F. 
G.  King,  of  the  Purdue  experiment  st;Uion. 
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EDITORIAL 


*'He  made  his  money  on  hogs,"  "He 
always  kept  good  cows"  or  "He  began 

by  raising  stock,"  are 
LIVE  STOCK  familiar  terms  we  often 
PROSPECTS,    hear    applied    to  the 

men  who  have  made  a 
success  of  farming.  Such  comment  is 
truly  appropriate,  for  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  there  is  no  system  of  agri- 
culture so  remunerative  and  permanent 
as  that  of  live  stock  farming.  This  is 
not  intended  to  discourage  the  grain 
farmer,  for  many  of  these  men  have 
been  able  to  maintain  the  fertility  of 
their  lands  by  such  a  practice.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  success  is  more  certain 
to  the  farmer  by  careful  animal  husban- 
dry. In  every  community  live  stock 
farming  will  be  evidenced  by  fertile 
land,  neat  and  well  painted  buildings. 


substantial  fences,  clean  fence  rows  and 
a  contented,  prosperous  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  grain  farming  communities 
will  seldom  show  any  of  these  features 
of  improvement  and  wealth,  but  more 
frequently  neglected  buildings  and 
fences  and  a  soil  of  decreasing  fertility. 

Although  affected  this  year  by  va- 
rious causes,  the  live  stock  markets  for 
the  past  few  years  have  ever  been  on 
the  upward  trend  as  shown  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Three  years  ago  the 
average  (weighted)  price  of  meat  ani- 
mals (hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  chickens) 
was  $5.54  per  hundred  pounds;  two 
years  , ago  it  was  $6.70  ;  and  last  year 
the  price  rose  to  $7.27.  This  year  the 
average  was  $6.46  per  hundred  pounds, 
the  drop  being  caused  undoubtedly  by 
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unusual  liquidation  of  products  and  a 
partial  loss  of  foreign  trade.  The  de- 
pression should  not  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent, but  as  indeed  encouraging, 
since  the  demand  for  breeding  stock 
will  be  tremendous  as  soon  as  normal 
conditions  are  restored.  Temporary 
depressions  are  found  to  exist  in  any 
business  and  slight  drops  in  the  mar- 
ket could  be  reasonably  expected  be- 
cause of  the  undue  shortage  of  stock 
due  to  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

However,  with  the  high  price  of 
feeding  stuffs  and  the  demands  of  the 
markets  more  careful  methods  of  hus- 
bandry become  almost  imperative. 
More  attention  will  be  given  to  methods 
of  housing,  feeding  and  sanitation  as 
well  as  to  marketing.  The  old  adage 
that  "the  eye  of  the  master  fattens  his 
cattle"  was  never  more  true  than  to- 
day. Careful  breeding,  selection  and 
management  are  required  to  make  a 
success  of  live  stock  farming,  but  the 
farmer  who  emphasizes  these  features 
will  be  amply  rewarded. 

II    II    ^  H 
Many  of  our  large  associations  and 
business  enterprises  owe  their  origin  to 

the  ideas  evolved  in 
THE  COW  a    simple,  ordinary 

TESTING  manner  by  some  or- 

ASSOCIATION.     dinary  men.  Thus 

has  come  about  the 
evolution  of  Ohio's  greatest  cow  test- 
ing association.  While  attending  a  pub- 
lic sale  one  day,  a  certain  dairyman  of 
eastern  Ohio  purchased  a  number  of 
articles  which  he  thought  might  be 
made  use  of  in  his  milk  house.  Among 
them  was  a  four-bottle  Babcock  tester 
with  all  the  accessories  for  testing 
milk.  As  the  farmer  unloaded  the  ar- 
ticles at  his  home  he  remarked  that 
"he  would  try  the  blamed  thing  some 
ramy  day,"  while  a  neighbor  added 
that  "the  boys  could  amuse  themselves 


with  such  a  contrivance."  Several 
days  later,  however,  he  determined  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  by  testing  a  few 
samples  of  milk. 

To  his  surprise  his  "best"  cows  were 
not  paying  for  their  feed,  while  sev- 
eral young  cows  which  he  had  kept 
mainly  because  they  had  "too  much 
Jersey  blood  to  make  good  beef"  were 
making  a  profit  of  twelve  dollars  a 
month.  This  set  him  to  thinking.  It 
did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  to  dis- 
pose of  the  unprofitable  cows,  and  by 
this  action  he  was  enabled  to  make  a 
larger  profit  with  fewer  animals. 

Furthermore,  he  did  not  stop  with 
his  own  discovery,  but  reasoned  that 
his  neighbors  had  similar  conditions 
that  they  should  learn.  He  influenced 
many  of  them  to  test  their  cows  and 
thus  he  came  to  show  in  a  short  time 
the  value  of  his  purchase  at  the  public 
sale.  Awakened  interest  followed 
which  culminated  in  the  formation  of 
a  cow  testing  association  among  the 
farmers  of  the  community.  Thus  the 
dairy  industry  among  these  farmers  was 
soon  placed  on  a  much  firmer  basis  than 
it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  report  of  this  association  shows 
that  the  average  production  per  cow 
for  last  year  was  371  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  which  according  to  officials  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  the  highest  average  of  any  as- 
sociation in  this  country.  In  addition 
it  was  found  that  the  poorest  cow  pro- 
duced milk  at  a  cost  of  $1.51  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  while  the  best  cow  pro- 
duced the  same  amount  for  $0.51.  The 
total  feed  cost  of  the  poorest  cow  was 
$53.83,  as  compared  with  $51.86  for 
the  best  cow. 

Many  other  features  concerning  prof- 
itable dairying  were  discovered  which 
gave  still  more  permanence  to  the  busi- 
ness.   All  this  came  about  because  one 
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man  had  discovered  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful dairying — that  of  testing  cows. 

At  the  present  time  we  find  much  in- 
terest developing  in  Ohio  in  the  matter 
of  cow  testing  associations  as  well  as  in 
other  co-operative  live  stock  organiza- 
tions. A  number  of  communities  have 
taken  up  the  question  and  nearly  all  of 
them  report  favorably.  Such  action 
means  better  cows,  more  profits,  more 
permanence  to  the  dairy  business, 
greater  fertility  and  finally  better  and 
more  efficient  rural  communities. 

H  H  H  11 

Following  out  his  policies  of  "de- 
centralization," Governor  Willis  has 
asked  the  members 
POLITICS  of    the    five  state 

IN  OHIO  commissions  to  re- 

AGRIOULTURE.  sign.  In  a  few  in- 
stances the  mem- 
bers have  complied  with  his  request. 
Such  a  change  of  affairs  at  this  period 
in  the  advance  of  agricultural  progress 
in  this  state  cannot  carry  with  it  all  the 
best  qualities  that  may  be  claimed  for 
it.  With  the  succession  of  political 
conditions  and  power  in  the  executive 
department  of  the  state,  we  must  per- 
ceive some  of  the  attendant  evils  of 
advantage  of  position,  and  the  feeling 
of  unrest  that  always  accompany  such 
a  change  of  administration.  This  does 
not  imply  that  a  board  of  nine  men  can 
not  meet  our  needs  better  than  the 
present  agricultural  commission;  the 
change  has  been  well  intended.  Yet 
such  an  alteration  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  dissatisfaction,  restlessness  and 
discontent.  It  is  a  step  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  foundations  that 
have  already  been  laid  for  our  ad- 
vancement in  the  agricultural  world. 

In  our  own  university  we  must  see 
some  of  the  attendant  evils  of  a  like 
change  of  conditions.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  has  asked  H.  0.  Price,  for  the 


past  twelve  years  dean  of  the  college 
of  agriculture,  to  resign.  After  his  res- 
ignation, which  will  become  effective 
July  1,  Dean  Price  will  probably  return 
to  his  farm  in  Licking  County. 
.  New  policies  and  new  plans  have  been 
started  recently  in  the  college.  The 
agricultural  extension  work  in  particu- 
lar has  only  recently  received  an  im- 
petus. The  county  agriculturists  have 
been  transferred  to  the  agricultural  col- 
lege and  their  work  will  be  directed  in 
the  future  from  this  institution.  May 
the  successor  of  Dean  Price  carry  out 
the  policies  that  have  been  started  to 
make  Ohio  a  better  agricultural  state, 
its  college  a  more  powerful  factor 
among  its  constituency  and  among 
other  states,  and  the  rural  citizenship 
a  more  prosperous  people. 

U  H  II  H 

With  the  change  of  publication  from 
a  weekly  periodical  to  the  daily  news- 
paper of  the  university 
THE  DAILY  The  Lantern  has  met 
LANTERN,    with  unqualified  success. 

It  has  brought  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university  the  news  crisp 
and  fresh  each  morning;  it  has  helped 
to  keep  alive  that  greater  spirit  that 
we  wish  to  see  manifest  in  college  stu- 
dents; and  at  the  same  time  it  has  af- 
forded the  department  of  journalism 
a  practical  laboratory  for  training  stu- 
dents in  the  newspaper  world. 

Great  study  has  been  shown  in  its 
originality,  precision  in  the  selection 
of  the  material  that  the  students  look 
forward  to  with  interest  each  day,  and 
withal  a  broad  prospectum  in  the  edi- 
torial comment  and  policies.  It  deserves 
the  support  of  every  faculty  member 
and  student  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity; the  alumni  should  be  proud 
of  this  superior  representative  of  col- 
legiate journalism.  We  wish  it  con- 
tinued success. 
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The  warm  days  of  spring  and  in- 
creased longing  for  vacation  are  nsh- 
ered  in  at  the  same  time.  Pupils  look 
up  from  their  books  and  give  a  sigh 
for  the  warm  air  and  sunshine  of  the 
school  yard.  During  these  times  cases 
of  spring  fever  are  at  their  height  in 
schools  susceptible  to  such  a  contagion. 
Does  the  longing  of  vacation  increase 
the  possibility  of  spring  fever?  Should 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand?  Are  they 
related  to  each  other? 

The  county  superintendent  enters  one 
school  which  is  wide  awake  and  which 
seems  to  be  as  much  alive  as  budding 
nature.  The  fact  that  the  teacher  and 
pupils  are  hard  at  work  before  schools 
close  for  summer  vacation  does  not  sig- 
nify that  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
coming  of  the  spring,  the  threshold  of 
a  summer  vacation. 

Another  school  is  burdened  so  much 
with  spring  lethargy  that  it  even  has 
a  mild,  soothing  effect  on  the  superin- 
tendent. The  teacher  who  has  no  ''let 
up^*  and  who  keeps  the  school  activities 
at  their  best  to  the  end  is  the  one  who 
is  getting  the  most  enjoyment  from  the 
work.  It  is  his  pupils  that  are  more 
enei  getic ;  it  is  his  school  that  the  su- 
perintendent likes  to  visit. 

Summing  up  everything  we  find  this : 
that  some  schools  fall  far  below  their 
usual  standards  of  work  while  others 


are  little  affected  by  decreased  effi- 
ciency from  this  so-called  spring  fever. 
In  fact,  some  schools  do  their  best 
work  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Super- 
intendents testify  to  these  differences 
of  teachers  to  shake  off  the  influence 
of  dull,  warm  days  and  work  to  the 
end  of  having  really  accomplished 
something. 

The  home  work  unit  system  is  in- 
creasing in  popularity  in  many  coun- 
ties in  Ohio.  What  is  the  object  of  such 
a  system?  What  does  it  accomplish? 
Do  parents  favorably  consider  such 
things  in  connection  with  school  work? 
Such  are  the  questions  asked  about  the 
home  work  unit  system. 

We  might  say  in  way  of  explanation 
that  school  credit  is  given  for  work 
done  at  home  by  the  pupils.  This  credit 
becomes  a  part  of  the  monthly  and 
yearly  grades  of  the  pupils  and  has  the 
same  weight  as  the  regular  school 
branches.  In  some  cases  a  certain  per 
cent  is  added  to  the  average  grades  for 
the  school  work.  The  credits  may  in- 
clude any  kinds  of  work  which  the  pu- 
pil may  do  at  home.  The  value  is  meas- 
ured in  credits  according  to  the  skill 
required  to  accomplish  the  work. 

To  the  pupils  and  parents  there  comes 
the  realization  that  such  work  is  help- 
ing them  to  accomplish  many  prob- 
lems. Most  parents  agree  that  children 
should  work  at  home  before  and  after 
school  hours.  Some  think  it  a  neces- 
sary pleasure  and  some  think  it  very 
wearisome  labor,  while  many  do  not 
realize  that  there  is  anything  that  they 
can  do.  A  new  and  broader  vision  is 
then  open  to  parents  and  pupils  alike. 

Another  favorable  phase  is  that  it 
tends  to  equalize  the  chances  of  all  pu- 
pils in  passing  from  one  grade  to  an- 
other. It  often  happens  that  there  are 
bright  pupils  who  starteid  in  at  the  head 
of  their  class  in  the  book  work,  but  who 
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do  little  work  at  home.  Again  there 
are  others  who  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
at  home  and  who  do  not  get  along  well 
in  their  book  work.  In  making  the  pu- 
pils feel  that  physical  skill  and  labor 
are  as  desirable  as  high  grades  on  ex- 
amination, a  breach  is  spanned  which 
opens  a  new  life  to  many  pupils.  Such 
a  thing  is  encouraging  to  both  parents 
and  teacher. 


AN  IDEAL  RURAL  SCHOOL. 

THE  rural  school  is  the  farmers' 
school.  It  must  prepare  children 
in  the  first  eight  grades  for  great  re- 
sponsibilities, for  it  is  a  conservative 
estimate  that  90%  of  the  children  who 
enter  rural  schools  never  go  any  far- 
ther than  the  eighth  grade.  These 
boys  and  girls  so  educated  are  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  our 
tremendous  agricultural  wealth  and  al- 
most boundless  resources  and  opportu- 
nities. Our  agricultural  wealth  may 
properly  be  estimated  at  $35,000,000,- 
000.  The  value  of  our  agricultural 
products  now  exceeds  $9,000,000,000 
annually. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country  are  of 
vital  interest  to  our  national  welfare, 
and  that  the  rural  life  and  rural  school 
problems  are  among  the  things  of  great- 
est concern  to  American  life.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska  are  known  as  the 
Corn  Belt.  These  represent  one  sixth 
of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States 
and  one-hundredth  part  of  the  land 
area  of  the  globe,  and  yet  in  these 
states  we  are  producing  approximate- 
ly one-half  of  all  the  corn  in  the  world. 

When  we  stop  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  regions  to  the  southeast,  north- 
west and  west  of  the  corn  belt,  we  are 
impressed  very  forcibly  with  the  fact 
that  climate,  topography,  and  occupa- 


tions outside  of  this  area  will  continue 
to  make  this  region  grow  greater  and 
greater  in  agricultural  importance  as 
our  population  increases.  If  our  popu- 
lation doubles,  production  must  be 
doubled.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  prob- 
lem of  production  and  consumption. 
Our  farm  population  has  only  doubled 
since  1870,  but  our  powers  of  agricul- 
tural production  are  four  times  as 
great.  Because  of  great  advancement  in 
the  science  of  soil,  plant  and  animal 
management,  and  great  progress  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  the  problem  of  agri- 
culture is  becoming  more  and  more  an 
educational  problem.  The  farm  prob- 
lem is  a  school  problem. 

Agriculture  is  a  broad  field — it  is 
everything  from  the  study  of  a  grain 
of  sand  to  the  highest  productions  in 
plant  and  animal  life.  Improvement 
is  a  problem  of  evolution,  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  of  breeding  and  se- 
lection; hence  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  sciences. 

Because  of  its  responsibilities  and 
possibilities  the  country  school .  should 
be  our  best  school.  It  is  the  right  of 
the  country  child  to  demand  an  op- 
portunity equal  to  that  of  any  other 
child  in  any  school.  The  rural  com- 
munity does  not  furnish  alone  the  re- 
sources for  the  supply  of  our  food  pro- 
ducts, but  from  the  farm  we  must  re- 
cruit our  urban  population.  The  rural 
school  must  cease  to  be  the  experiment 
station  that  tests  the  teacher's  qualifi- 
cation for  entering  the  village  or  city 
schools.  The  Ideal  Rural  School  must 
become  of  such  importance  and  be  so 
conducted  as  to  become  the  goal  of  the 
teacher's  ambition  and  the  pride  of  the 
country  child. 

The  Ideal  Rural  School  is  a  school 
composed  of  grounds,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, pupils,  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers, patrons  and  taxpayers  working 
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in  concord  to  make  agriculture  worthy 
of  the  highest  aspirations  for  culture, 
refinement,  honor,  pleasure,  profit  and 
home  life. 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly 
the  scope  of  the  demands  for  an  ideal 
rural  school  we  should  take  an  inven- 
tory of  the  defective  points  incident 
to  the  one-room,  one-teacher  schools, 
which  are  scattered  about  our  state 
desperately  striving  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  their  efficiency  by  ap- 
pealing to  prejudice,  ignorance  and  de- 
termined incredulity  that  pertinacious- 
ly refuses  to  be  enlightened.  The 
schools  are  growing  smaller  because 
of  declining  interest.  Interest  in  these 
schools  is  on  the  wane  because  of  in- 
efficiency. They  are  inefficient  because 
they  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
age.  The  schools  are  often  too  small 
for  organized  games.  There  is  lack  of 
equipment  in  books,  apparatus,  maps, 
globes,  reference  books,  pictures,  or 
attractive  grounds.  The  classes  are 
small  and  there  is  a  lack  of  incentives 
to  rivalry,  ambition  and  competition. 

Six  thousand  young  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers  begin  teaching  annually 
in  Ohio.  They  begia  in  the  rural 
schools.  A  part  of  these  fail  and  the 
failures  are  too  often  the  costly  ex- 
periments 0  f  rural  schools.  Some 
teachers  can  govern  the  pupils  of  a 
certain  age  or  grade,  but  they  are  poor- 
ly adapted  to  governing  pupils  of  all 
ages  and  grades.  A  good  teacher  in 
one  or  more  grades  might  fail  as  a  su- 
perintendent. 

The  Ideal  Rural  School  is  therefore 
one  that  wiU  remove  all  the  defects  of 
the  one-room,  one-teacher  school. 

1.  There  should  be  at  least  one 
teacher  for  every  two  grades. 

2.  There  should  be  a  first  grade  high 
school. 

3.  There  should  be  a  superintendent. 


4.  There  should  be  a  special  teacher 
for  every  primary  department. 

5.  There  should  be  one  teacher  in 
the  high  school  especially  qualified  to 
teach  agriculture. 

The  buildings  should  be  modern, 
possessing  architectural  beauty.  There 
should  be  a  tract  of  land  of  sufficient 
size  to  afford  play  grounds.  Lawns, 
trees,  shrubbery,  vines,  fiowers  and 
walks,  and  room  for  gardens,  nurseries, 
and  experiment  plots.  A  school  of  150 
pupils  enrolled  should  have  at  least  5 
acres  and  a  school  of  250  to  300  should 
have  at  least  10  acres  of  ground. 

There  should  be  departments  for 
training  in  manual  arts  and  domestic 
science.  These  departments  should  be 
thoroughly  equipped  for  practical  in- 
struction. There  should  be  a  labora- 
tory properly  equipped  for  the  special 
course  in  agriculture  planned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agriculture  adapted 
to  the  community. 

There  should  be  a  rural  organization 
formed  for  co-operation  with  the 
school  in  its  work  of  social  and  educa- 
tional improvement. 

There  should  be  moving  pictures, 
and  m  short  everything  that  will  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  school  and  help 
to  keep  boys  and  girls  from  leaving 
the  schools  at  an  early  age. 

The  rural  school  should  become  un- 
der such  conditions  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  this  country  for  broadening 
the  vision  of  ideals  that  give  broader 
views  of  life  and  nobler  conceptions  of 
humanity.  H.  L.  GOLL, 

Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Northwest  District  of  Ohio. 


BOYS'  STOCK  JUDGING  CONTESTS 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the 
holding  of  Boy's  Live  Stock  Judging 
Contests  at  about  40  county  fairs  this 
fall.    The  mere  number  indicates  in  a 
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measure  the  interest  that  is  being 
taken  in  this  educational  feature  of 
Ohio's  great  agricultural  shows.  As 
compared  with  the  first  year  of  the 
contests,  when  only  three  or  four  were 
held  in  the  state,  and  last  year,  when 
25  were  held,  the  increase  to  40  this 
year  is  really  remarkable. 

According  to  a  new  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed this  year  in  conducting  the  con- 
tests, the  boys  who  enter  will  receive 
more  help  from  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture than  they  ever  have  before. 
Sometime  previous  to  the  fair  and  us- 
ually before  school  closes,  an  instruc- 
tor will  be  sent  into  most  of  the  coun- 
ties to  coach  the  boys  of  various  schools 
in  livestock  judging.  The  boys  will 
further  receive  an  entry  blank  from 
their  county  fair  secretary  or  direct 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  which 
they  will  fill  out  and  return  to  the  col- 
lege. Each  boy's  name  will  then  be 
placed  on  a  list  to  receive  special  bulle- 
tins on  live  stock  judging.  These  ques- 
tions will  be  sent  in,  graded  by  the  in- 
structor, and  again  returned  to  the 
boy.  This  training  will  come  previous 
to  the  contest  and  will  greatly  help  to 
train  the  boys  for  the  judging. 

In  speaking  of  the  contest  held  last 
year,  Clark  S.  Wheeler,  Supervisor  of 
Extension  Schools,  who  is  arranging 
.  those  for  this  fall,  says:  '^The  best 
thing  about  the  contests  in  1914  was 
that  every  boy  who  participated  in 
them  learned  something.  At  some  of 
the  fairs,  the  boys  were  allowed  to  work 
on  the  very  best  stock  in  the  county. 
The  700  young  farmers  who  took  part 
in  the  25  contests  came  together  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  practice  judg- 
ing live  stock,  interesting  to  them  be- 
cause this  practice  was  put  up  in  the 
form  of  a  contest.  Some  of  them 
thought  they  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  picking  a  good  animal.  Others 


thought  they  knew  very  little  and 
therefore  came  to  learn.  All  were  sure 
that  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  live  stock." 

County  fairs  certain  of  conducting 
the  Boys'  Livestock  Judging  Contests 
this  year  include  the  counties  of  Ash- 
tabula, Athens,  Auglaize,  Carroll,  Co- 
shocton, Darke,  Highland,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Lake,  Logan,  Madison,  Ma- 
honing, Mercer,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Muskingum,  Portage,  Putnam,  Rich- 
land, Sandusky,  Seneca,  Shelby,  Stark, 
Summit,  Trumbull,  Union,  Van  Wert, 
Washington  and  Wyandot.  In  addit- 
tion,  a  contest  will  be  held  at  the  For- 
est City  Fair  near  Cleveland.  Other 
counties  planning  contests  but  which 
are  not  yet  certain  are  Brown,  Clark, 
Delaware,  Fulton,  Geauga,  Hamilton, 
Medina,  Morrow,  Preble,  Tuscarawas, 
and  Williams.  Attractive  prizes  have 
been  offered  by  the  various  fair  boards. 
In  some  instances  pure-bred  stock  is 
to  be  given  to  the  winners.  At  other 
fairs  trophy  cups  and  medals  are 
chosen  for  prizes. 

Another  feature  for  this  season  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  the  boys  win- 
ning the  first  three  places  in  the  con- 
test will  be  given  a  free  trip  to 
Farmers'  Week,  next  winter.  Their 
expenses  will  be  paid  for  an  entire 
week  in  Columbus,  and  they  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible during  Farmers'  Week.  At  this 
time  the  "big"  contest  will  be  held. 
Three  boys  from  each  county  will  com- 
pose a  team.  These  teams  will  compete 
with  each  other  for  the  state  prize. 
This  promises  to  be  an  interesting 
event  as  more  than  100  young  farmers, 
the  best  livestock  judges  in  their  home 
counties,  will  make  some  keen  compe- 
tition. 

In  the  preliminary  coaching,  which 
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is  being  held  at  the  various  schools  in 
the  counties,  county  school  superin- 
tendents, county  agriculturists  and 
county  Y.  M.  C  A.  secretaries  have  been 
of  great  assistance  in  arranging  sched- 
ules. The  county  fair  boards  have 
taken  an  unusual  interest  in  putting 
on  a  fine  contest.  The  boys  themselves 
are  eager  for  the  preliminary  training 
from  the  instructor  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  receive  the  bulle- 
tins especially  prepared  for  them — all 
of  which  means  some  of  the  best  live- 
stock judging  contests  ever  held  at  the 
county  fairs  in  Ohio. 

GEO.  B.  CRANE, 
Extension  Department, 

Ohio  State  University. 


RULES  FOR  BOYS'  STOCK  JUDG- 
ING CONTESTS. 
To  Be  Held  At  Ohio  County  Fairs  This 
FaU. 

1.  All  contestants  must  reside  with- 
in the  county. 

2.  Contestants  are  limited  to  boys 
and  girls  under  19  years  of  age  Avho 
have  not  attended  a  State  Agricultural 
College. 

3.  All  contestants  must  report  to 
the  person  in  charge  not  later  than  9  :30 
A.  M.  on  the  day  of  the  contest. 

4.  Contestants  shall  fill  out  an  ap- 
plication blank  furnished  by  the  Sec- 
retary, before  the  day  of  the  contest. 

5.  A  "team"  shall  consist  of  three 
contestants  whose  names  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  on  one  card 
before  the  day  of  the  contest.  Member- 
ship in  a  team  shall  in  no  way  hinder 
the  contestant  from  competition  for 
an  individual  prize  or  trip. 


6.  Each  contestant  shall  be  given  a 
number  by  the  Secretary  by  which  he 
shall  be  known  during  the  contest. 

7.  Each  contestant  shall  be  required 
to  place  and  give  reasons  for  placing 
two  or  three  classes  of  stock  selected 
from  the  following  list :  Draft  Horses, 
Beef  Cattle,  Dairy  Cattle,  Mutton 
Sheep,  and  Lard  Hogs.  The  Associa- 
tion holding  the  contest  shall  determine 
which  classes  of  stock  will  be  used. 

8.  Score  cards  may  be  used  in  train- 
ing the  contestants  beforehand  but  no 
score  cards  shall  be  used  in  the  contest. 

9.  Printed  forms  will  be  given  each 
contestant  on  which  to  make  written 
reports  of  classes  judged,  and  any  con- 
testant writing  his  name  or  placing 
any  other  identifying  mark  other  than 
the  number  assigned  to  him  on  his 
written  report  will  be  excluded  from 
the  contest. 

10.  Each  contestant  shall  devote 
his  time  strictly  to  the  judging  of  the 
stock  and  shall  not  refer  to  textbooks 
or  other  data ;  neither  shall  he  converse 
with  any  other  persons  on  any  class  of 
stock  being  passed  upon  or  to  be  passed 
upon. 

11.  The  length  of  time  allotted  to 
each  ring  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  person  in  charge.  In  grading,  60% 
shall  be  allotted  to  placing,  and  40% 
to  reasons. 

12.  The  contest  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  representative  of  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

The  Association  holding  the  contest 
shall  delegate  one  of  its  numbers  to  as- 
sist the  instructor  in  charge  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  securing  and  getting  out 
of  animals  for  the  different  classes. 
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WITH  THE 

ALUMNI 
WHAT  THE 
BU5Y  GFIADS 
ARE  DOING 


Marion  Imes,  now  Inspector  in 
Charge,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  "Wichita, 
Kansas,  was  graduated  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1899  and  given  the  de- 
gree of  D.  V.  M.  in  1901.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
from  the  agricultural  college  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1900. 

After  leaving  Ohio  State  in  1901  he 
was  employed  as  manager  of  a  large 
breeding  farm  near  Dover,  N.  H.  He 
remained  here  about  a  year  before  go- 
ing to  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  New  Hampshire  where  he 
was  placed  in  charge  o^  the  dairy  di- 
vision. During  the  tim  there  he  taught 
veterinary  medicine  to  the  students  of 
the  agricultural  college.  Later  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  as  an  inspector  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  Chicago  re- 
maining there  until  the  fall  of  1902. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease  broke  out 
among  the  livestock  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states  at  this  time  and  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  connection  with  its 
eradication.  After  the  work  was  fin- 
ished he  was  transferred  to  Kansas 
City  and  went  on  Texas  Fever  work 
in  the  field. 

He  remained  in  field  work  in  the 
southwest  until  the  fall  of  1906  when 


he  was  placed  in  charge  of  similar 
work  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  hold- 
ing that  position  until  the  summer  of 
1914  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  About  the  middle 
of  October  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
broke  out  in  Michigan  and  Ohio.  Mr. 
Imes  was  assigned  to'  the  eradication 
of  the  disease  in  the  Ohio  field  work- 
ing in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Paul  Fish, 
er,  State  Veterinarian.  During  the 
latter  part  of  January  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  broke  out  in  Kansas  and 
early  in  February  he  was  assigned  to 
take  care  of  the  campaign  against  its 
eradication. 

Perry  Van  Ewing,  '12,  is  animal 
husbandman  at  the  Georgia  Experiment 
Station.  Three  bulletins  "Dehorning 
of  Cattle,"  "Silos  and  Silage,"  and 
"Digestion  and  Metabolism  of  a  Steer 
"When  Placed  Under  a  Continuous  Ra- 
tion of  Corn  Silage"  have  been  pre- 
pared and  published  by  him  within  the 
last  year. 

L.  L.  Heller,  '12,  has  charge  of  the 
government  experimental  sheep 
ranches  in  the  range  county  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Formerly  this  work 
was  done  in  connection  with  the  differ- 
ent experiment  stations  of  the  western 
states  but  now  is  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

S.  R.  Guard,  '12,  associate  editor  of 
The  Breeder's  Gazette,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  teaching  animal  husbandry  in 
the  Chicago  Veterinary  College  during 
the  winter  months.  He  has  been  doing 
this  work  aside  from  his  regular  editor- 
ial duties. 

W.  E.  DoUe,  '12,  is  taking  graduate 
work  at  Ohio  State;  in  addition  he 
teaches  agriculture  in  the  high  school 
at  Westerville,  Ohio. 

Donald  Acklin,  '08,  living  at  Perrys- 
burg,  Ohio,  announces  the  arrival  of 
twin  boys. 
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M.  C.  Ebright,  '11,  a  breeder  of  fan- 
cy Berkshires,  lives  near  Shreve,  Oliio. 

Porter  Elliot,  '07,  is  managing  the 
Elliot  homestead  at  West  Mansfield, 
Ohio.  In  addition  he  is  employed  by 
the  extension  department  in  extension 
schools  and  fertilizer  demonstration 
work. 

A.  F.  Huber,  '15,  who  finished  his  re- 
quired work  during  the  first  semester, 
is  farming  his  home  farm  near  DeGraff, 
Ohio. 

Harry  0.  Stout,  '15,  who  finished  his 
required  work  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester,  is  teaching  in  the  high  school 
at  Middletown,  Ohio. 

F.  E.  Perry,  '14- '15,  is  farming  the 
home  farm  at  Leipsic,  Ohio.  Mr.  Perry 
and  Earl  Chenault,  '15,  finished  the  soil 
survey  on  the  New  Prison  Farm  at  Lon- 
don in  January.  Both  chemical  and 
physical  analyses  of  the  soil  were  made. 

H.  F.  Ehlerding,  '14,  is  farming  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

M.  D.  Moore,  '09,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  farm  manager  of  the  L.  D. 
Drewery  Farm  at  Milford,  Ohio. 

R.  M.  Kelly,  '14,  and  K.  W.  McDow- 
ell, '14,  are  operating  an  orchard  near 
Circleville,  Ohio. 

J.  C.  Heckler,  '15,  who  finished  his 
required  work  the  first  semester,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  John 
Wildi  Condensery  Co.,  at  Marysville, 
Ohio. 

C.  Y.  Plank,  two-year  course  '14,  was 
married  to  Miss  Eula  Foss  of  Ashland, 
Ohio,  on  February  25.  They  will  live 
on  the  Plank  farm  near  Ashland. 


G-.  C.  Woodin,  '13,  is  in  the  landscape 
gardening  department  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

W.  W.  Brownfield,  '12,  who  is  farm- 
ing at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  announces  the 
birth  of  a  new  son  on  March  14. 

W.  M.  McGarey,  two-year  course  '14, 
is  the  manager  of  a  farm  at  Junction 
City,  Ohio. 

Geo.  Worman,  '12,  an  eastern  agent 
for  Swift  &  Co.,  is  now  located  in  New 
J  ersey. 

Walter  McCoy,  '12,  is  a  county  agent 
in  Indiana. 

John  Wuichet,  '08,  a  breeder  of  Ham- 
shire  hogs  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been 
engaged  to  coach  in  boys'  county  judg- 
ing contests  which  will  be  held  during 
the  coming  fall. 

Ralph  A.  Knight,  '11,  has  charge  of 
the  vegetable  gardening  work  on  the 
Sawyer  Farms  at  Marion,  Ohio. 

R.  B.  Hughes,  '12,  has  charge  of  a 
large  orchard  at  Findlay,  Ohio. 

V.  B.  Ditrick,  '14,  is  managing  a  400 
acre  farm  near  Orient,  Ohio. 
In  the  merry  month  of  June, 
When  the  roses  are  in  bloom, 
Cupid,  wedding  inks,  will  forge 
For  our  old  friend,  Clayton  George, 

('12). 

And  the  (Miss  Grace)  Apple  ('12)  of 
his  eye 

Will  be  Mrs.  George  bye-and-bye. 

To  California,  a  trip  they'll  make. 

Just  for  a  honey-moon  to  take, 

At  their  new  home  in  Purdue, 

We  wish  them  blessings^ — quite  a  few. 

— Selected. 


THE  GOIiDEN  YEAR. 

But  we  grow  old.    Ah!  when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  m  n's  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Lde  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea^ 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year? 

— Tennyson. 
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FRUITS 
FLOWERS 
VEGETABLES 


CROPS 
DAIRYING 
STOCK! 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
five-year  combination  arts-agricnltural 
course  with  the  Blnffton  College  at 
Blnffton,  Ohio.  Other  colleges  with 
which  such  arrangements  have  already 
been  made  are  Antioch,  Ashland,  Ak- 
ron, Baldwin-Wallace,  Cedarville,  Wil- 
mington and  Capital  University.  The 
same  plans  are  also  practically  com- 
pleted with  Muskingum  College  and 
the  faculties  of  several  other  colleges 
have  such  a  course  under  considera- 
tion. 

In  entering  this  course,  the  student 
spends  the  first  three  years  in  his  home 
college  and  the  last  two  years  at  Ohio 
State  University.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  at  the  agricultural  college 
the  credits  will  be  transferred  to  the 
first  college  attended  and  the  student 
will  receive  an  arts  degree.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  year  at  Ohio  State  the 
student  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Agriculture.  This 
will  enable  the  student  to  be  graduated 
from  two  institutions  and  receive  two 
degrees  in  five  years. 


As  a  closing  event  for  the  three-year- 
agricultural  course,  a  banquet  was  held 
in  the  Ohio  Union  Friday  evening, 
March  19.  I.  E.  Herrod,  president  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  three- 
year  students,  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  Dean  H.  C.  Price,  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  J.  C.  Coffey  and  T.  C. 


Stone  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment, responded  to  toasts  in  behalf  of 
the  faculty.  It  is  planned  to  make  this 
banquet  an  annual  affair  at  the  close 
of  each  year's  work. 

"This  has  been  a  very  successful 
course,"  said  Dean  H.  C.  Price,  "and 
a  high  standard  has  been  set  by  this 
class.  I  predict  that  250  students  will 
start  in  the  course  next  year  and  that 
will  mean  an  enrollment  of  500  stu- 
dents when  the  course  is  fully  started. 
This  year  156  students  were  enrolled." 

The  three-year  course  is  a  ncAv  ven- 
ture in  the  line  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  Ohio  State  University  is  the 
first  to  try  it.  Minnesota  and  Nebraska 
have  courses  intended  to  fill  the  same 
need,  but  they  are  more  of  a  high  school 
nature.  Next  fall  the  free  scholarships 
will  go  into  effect  and  they  will  bring 
a  number  of  extra  students  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  scholarships  are  given  by 
the  agricultural  commission  as  county 
prizes  in  the  corn,  apple,  and  potato 
growing  contests. 


More  than  70  students,  including 
men  in  the  eight-weeks,  three-year  and 
four-year  agricultural  courses,  took  the 
examination  for  the  advanced  registry 
work  in  cow-testing  which  was  held  in 
Townshend  Hall  Saturday,  March  20. 

Each  applicant  was  required  to  make 
a  two-day  test  with  the  cows  furnished 
by  the  animal  husbandry  department 
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before  a  favorable  report  was  sent  to 
the  civil  service  commission  of  th^ 
state.  All  papers  and  tests  were  ap- 
proved by  the  dairy  department  before 
any  recommendations  were  made. 


Prof.  F.  S.  Jacoby  of  the  poultry  de- 
partment will  have  charge  of  Ohio's 
Exhibit  at  the  Universal  Poultry  Show 
which  will  be  held  from  November  18th 
to  28th  inclusive  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  A  special 
building  has  been  reserved  for  the  show 
and  provisions  are  being  made  to  care 
for  10,000  birds. 

According  to  the  plans  formulated 
by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Commission, 
any  breeder  residing  in  Ohio  is  privi- 
liged  to  send  fowls  to  Columbus  be- 
tween October  25th  and  November  6th 
to  enter  into  competition  for  the  Ohio 
exhibit.  The  rules  of  the  Universal 
Show  provide  that  each  exhibitor  will 
be  permitted  to  enter  and  present  for 
award  not  to  exceed  four  entries  in 
any  single  competition.  A  committee 
of  three  licensed  judges  selected  by  the 
Commission  will  select,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation, the  fowls  which  in  their 
judgment  should  be  exhibited  at  the 
Exposition.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  two  cars  with  a  competent  man  in 
charge  of  each  to  be  sent  after  Novem- 
ber 6  th. 


About  1000  baby  chicks  have  been 
hatched  by  the  incubators  which  are 
entirely  in  charge  of  the  students  who 
are  taking  poultry  husbandry  this  sem- 
ester. Nearly  this  number  will  be  kept 
to  fill  the  laying  season  with  pullets 
this  autumn. 


That  the  '^Ags^'  have  been  especially 
active  in  athletics  during  the  winter  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  first  honors  in 


the  intramural  festival  and  intramural 
basketball  pennant  went  to  ''the  back 
to  nature  crowd."  In  the  intramural 
festival  E.  T.  Davies,  junior,  won  the 
high  jump;  H.  B.  Bair,  freshman,  won 
the  wrestling  bout ;  and  Clarks,  Duddy, 
Olt,  Pobinson,  Barnes,  Elliot,  Saunder- 
son.  Smith  and  Rankin  captured  the 
honors  in  the  inter-college  relay. 

In  the  basketball  race  Wiegand, 
Sturgeon,  McClure,  Roberts,  Curtis 
and  C'arran  did  the  tossing  work.  This 
is  the  second  consecutive  championship 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  Ags. 


Realizing  the  need  for  more  experi- 
mental work  in  connection  with  the 
college  of  agriculture,  a  bill  was  recent- 
ly introduced  into  the  legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
on  the  University  Farm.  According 
to  the  wording  of  the  bill  Dean  H.  C. 
Price  will  be  associate  director  of  the 
branch  station  which  will  be  devoted 
to  experiments  especially  intended  for 
use  with  courses  given  by  the  different 
departments.  No  new  positions  will 
be  created,  nor  any  raise  in  salary  given 
to  the  heads  of  any  of  the  departments 
who  may  have  charge  of  a  part  or  all 
of  the  station.  The  experiments  will 
be  along  investigational  lines  and  will 
in  no  wise  duplicate  any  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  carried  on  at 
the  station  at  Wooster.  The  expense  of 
the  branch  station  will  be  met  entirely 
by  funds  from  the  budget  of  the  uni- 
versity. It  is  probable  that  the  new 
station,  if  passed  favorably  on  by  the 
legislature  will  be  established  on  a 
section  of  the  farm  west  of  the  Olen- 
tangy  River. 


Three  new  counties,  Lucas,  Sandusky 
and  Highland  have  voted  favorably  oH 
the   establishment   of   county  agricul- 
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turists  and  have  applied  to  the  college 
to  fill  these  positions.  Several  other 
counties  will  vote  on  the  proposition 
this  spring,  since  the  Agricultural 
Commission  made  a  ruling  whereby  a 
county  may  have  an  agriculturist  even 
if  the  county  does  not  provide  for  a 
county  experiment  farm. 


Mammoth  graphic  representations 
showing  the  wonderful  cows  which 
Ohio  produces  are  in  the  process  of 
construction  for  exhibition  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition. 
One  will  be  a  life-sized  graphic  picture 
of  Murne  Cowan,  the  champion  Guern- 
sey cow  of  the  world;  another, 
showing  that  ten  of  Ohio's  cows 
produce  as  much  butter  as  101  av- 
erage cows  of  the  United  States;  the 
third  will  give  the  labor  consideration 
showing  one  man  by  taking  care  of 
five  cows  properly  can  produce  as 
much  milk  and  butter  as  one  man  with 
22  cows  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Other  features  of  representation  will 
show  the  comparison  of  incomes  with 
good  and  poor  dairy  facilities;  also 
the  results  which  many  of  the  cow 
testing  associations  are  accomplishing. 

Exhibit's  of  Ohio's  butter  and 
cheese  wiU  be  prepared  and  sent  dur- 
ing next  September  just  before  the 
dairy  exhibit  is  opened.  L.  P.  Bai- 
ley, of  Tacoma,  will  have  charge  of  the 
exhibit  for  Ohio. 


Although  hindered  considerably  by 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  work 
of  the  advanced  registry  has  been 
steadily  increasing — so  far  at  differ- 
ent times,  over  2200  cows  have  been 
tested — 118  men  being  employed  to  do 
the  work.  In  the  yearly  tests  687  cows 
are  entered. 


New  cow  testing  associations  were 
recently  organized  at  Salem,  Leetonia 
and  Barnesville  and  special  dairy  meet- 
ings have  been  scheduled  at  Newark, 
Mt.  Yernon,  Belleville,  Fredericksburg 
and  Lexington  with  the  cow  testing 
organization  in  view. 


Prof.  L.  E.  Thatcher,  formerly  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
has  been  secured  by  the  agronomy  de- 
partment to  do  special  research  work 
in  field  crops  laying  special  emphasis 
on  improvement  and  cultural  methods. 
A  field  crops  garden  containing  about 
six  acres  has  been  laid  out  on  the  south 
side  of  the  university  farm.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  department  to  make 
this  an  experimental  laboratory  for 
field  crops  and  also  to  use  it  in  the 
preparation  of  material  for  class  room 
demonstration. 


Prof.  George  Livingston,  acting  head 
of  the  agronomy  department,  has  been 
given  the  rank  of  associate  in  the 
agronomy  department  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Woos- 
ter.  Any  experimental  work  which 
may  be  done  on  the  university  farm 
in  field  crops  work  will  be  published 
in  bulletin  form  from  the  experiment 
station. 


The  value  of  the  1914  com  crop  is 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  gold  and  twice 
the  value  of  all  the  silver  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  recent  estimation  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  The  total  value  of 
aU  the  farm  products  for  1914  is  given 
as  more  than  one-half  the  value  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  ever  produced  in 
this  country. 
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Concrete  construction  and  drainage 
work  are  new  features  of  demonstra- 
tion and  extension  service  which  the 
department  of  agricultural  engineering 
will  offer  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer  and  autumn. 
There  are  now  requests  coming  to  this 
department  for  demonstrations  in  the 
building  of  septic  tanks,  floors  for  dairy 
barns  and  other  features  of  concrete 
construction  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
department  will  soon  employ  several 
persons  to  take  charge  of  these  demon- 
strations. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  demonstrator  will  be  sent  to 
the  farmer's  home  where  he  will  su- 
perintend the  construction  of  the  work 
without  cost  to  the  farmer  but  on  con- 
dition that  the  farmer  will  call  all  his 
neighbors  to  his  home  for  one-half  day 
so  that  they  may  witness  and  become 
familiar  with  latest  and  best  ideas  in 
concrete  construction.  The  same  plan 
will  be  followed  out  in  drainage  dem- 
onstrations, the  farmers  of  the  local 
community  being  invited  during  the 
laying  of  the  tile  which  is  followed  by 
a  lecture  on  drainage  giving  some  of 
the  features  which  should  be  observed 
in  draining  soils. 

Stock  plans  of  barns,  dairy  barns, 
sheep  barns,  hog  houses,  poultry 
houses  and  various  other  buildings  for 
the  farm,  prepared  by  the  department 
are  now  available  to  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  of  the  state.  These  plans 
represent  the  latest  ideas  in  farm 
building  for  the  farm  and  can  be  se- 
cured free  of  charge. 

The  department  will  also  offer  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  size  and  kind  of  build- 
ings to  construct  after  they  learn  the 
style  of  farming  practiced,  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  land  and  general  require- 


ments. If  extensive  plans  and  blue 
prints  are  desired  they  are  furnished 
at  cost.  Plans  of  houses  are  also  being 
made  although  these  are  generally 
drawn  after  the  builder  sends  size  and 
desired  features.  Stock  plans  of 
houses  can  hardly  be  adapted  to  every 
condition.  Some  of  this  work  will  be 
used  as  regular  subject  matter  in  class 
routine  for  the  students  who  are  spe- 
cializing in  farm  architecture.  Many 
of  the  plans  will  be  worked  out  by 
them  with  the  aid  of  the  instructor  in 
charge.  This  will  offer  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  at  the  same  time  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  practical  building 
conditions  over  the  state. 


Remember  the  dates  of  April  23  and 
May  15.  The  former  is  the  date  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  students,  facul- 
ty and  alumni  of  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture for  a  banquet  at  the  Ohio  Union. 
The  latter  is  the  date  of  the  Annual 
Ohio  State  Horse  Show  which  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Saddle 
and  Sirloin  Club  in  the  natural  arena 
on  the  campus. 

Coming  mostly  from  southern  Ohio, 
numerous  samples  of  limestone  are  be- 
ing analyzed  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  value  of  limestones 
vary  somewhat  with  their  location  and 
that  some  contain  more  magnesium 
carbonate  than  others;  hence  the  prac- 
ticability of  knowing  the  exact  value 
of  the  material  used.  Especially  is 
this  desired  in  those  sections  of  the 
state  where  farmers  are  buying  the  lime 
pulvers  and  grinding  their  own  stone. 
Most  of  the  samples  come  from  those 
sections  where  soil  fertility  demonstra- 
tions were  held  during  the  past  year. 
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PROF.  W.  J.  RADER'S  I 

PRIVATE  ACADEMIES  OF  DANCING  i 


647  NEIL  AVENUE 
Phones:  Citizens  4431;  Main  6189 

Beginners'  Class  organizes  Tuesday  evening,  Mar  4th, 
7:30  o'clock.    First  lesson. 

Advance  Class  Monday  evenings.    List  introduction.  25 
^   cents.    Fox  Trot  taught. 

Assembly  Night  for  former  pupils  and  friends,  Thurs- 
day evenings,  25c.    Fox  Trot  taught. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY 
827  Oak  St.,  Citz.  Phone  7105 

Tuition  for  Beginners — Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  les- 
sons, $5.00;  ladies,  $4.00.  Private  lessons  $1.00,  six  for  $5.00. 
Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid.  Private  les- 
sons can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings.  The  waltz,  two- 
step,  fox  trot  and  one-step  taught  in  one  term. 

Neil  Avenue  Pavilion — Open  Friday  and  Saturday  even- 
ings.   Pavilion  plan.    Admission  free. 


Dance  Correctly 
11  I  I  11  11  11  I  I  I  I 


Mill 
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199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 


Artistic  Photography 


'^Just  a  little  better  than  the  hesV 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


COLVMBVStO.    We  Frame  Pictures  at  all  kinds— RIGHT 


STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 


MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 


High 
E. 


nth  Maddox  &  Kilgore 
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MISS  MARGARET  A.  NADDY 

Extends  to  Ohio  State  Students  and  Their  Friends  a  Most  Cordial  Invitation  to  Attend  the 

Emerson  Academy  of  Dancing 

Elevator  Entrance,  49  NORTH  HIGH  STREET,  over  Gavin's. 
SEASON  OF  1914-1915 

Assembly  Evenings — Every  Thursday  and  Saturday  throughout  the  season,  8  to  11 
o'clock.  Orchestra  Music.  Class  Evenings — Every  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7:30  o'cock. 
Matinee  Thursday,  2:30  P.  M.    Private  lessons  by  appointment. 

The  Emerson  is  the  Select  Dancing  Academy  of  the  City. 

Academy  Phone:  M.  3709.        Academy  to  Rent.         Residence  Phones:  N.  4164;  Citz.  4358. 


1  OUR  SPECIAL  I 

|'^25HighSt.Taaors^25l 

j  For  Young  Men  j 

I  Citizens,  3796:  Bell,  Main  1590  166  North  High  Street  ! 

; — .„.._..  .  .  ._ —  


UNIFORM 
REMODELING 

7aps,  Service  Stripes  and  Pants  Stripes  Made 
While  You  Wait. 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING....  90c 
PRESSING    25c 

SAM  ROSEN,  1574  N.  High 

BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  CO. 

Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

624  N.  HIGH  ST.,               COLUMBUS,  0. 

^  ►  . 

ii  The  McDonald ; 
:: Hardware  Co.! 

*  ►  . 

V.         FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST.  ; 

11  We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business  ' 
with  0.  S.  U.  boys.  ! 

►• 
>■ 
>■ 
>- 
>■ 
>■ 
>- 
>- 
>• 

»■ 

►■ 

►■ 
►■ 

;           DROP  IN,  O.  S.  U.  BOYS.  ; 

:  GRUMLEY&CASE  : 

CONFECTIONERY 

!  Try  our  Soda  and  Sundries— the  Best  Ever.  I 

1      Cigars  and  Post  Cards,  Lowney's  and  | 
!  Morris'  Candies,  Soft  Drinks,  Station-  \ 
'  ery  and  Student  Supr"'-^,s.  • 
,         We  take  orders  .      Ice  Cream.  , 
Give  Us  M  Call.  ■ 
!         2077  NORTH  HIGH  STREET.  I 
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IF  you've  any  idea  of  your  own  how 
you  want  your  next  suit  made,  tell 
it  to  me.  I'll  carry  out  your  ideas 
to  every  detail  and  give  you  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  of  tailoring.  Our  two 
heads  should  turn  out  a  pretty  good 
suit,  don't  you  think  so  ? 

%  Mxuhhxi,  ®l|p  "^a-Bxt[nmt"  ©atlnr 

1541-3  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


The  ''Student"  Laundry       Corner  1 1th  Ave.  and  High       Special  ''Office''  Rates 

PROGRESS  LAUNDRY 

Dry  and  Steam  Cleaning^  Pressing 

Our  Tailoring  Department  is  complete.   500  Patterns  on  which  we  can 

save  you  money. 


>.  -------- — ------ — —  » — - — —  — - — — —  — ^  - — „ — — ^ — 


BROSMERS 

TWO  STORES 

Famous  for  that  good,  thick  Chocolate 
Dope — the  kind  you  like. 

Butter  Scotch  and  Caramel  Dope,  made 
from  good  rich  Butter  Scotch  and  Car- 
amel Candies.  They  say,  ''It's  the  best 
I  ever  tasted. ' ' 

NORTH  HIGH  ST.  &  EAST  llth. 
FOURTH  STREET  AND  14tli  AVE. 


I  MARZETTI 

I  Restaurant 

I  1548  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 

I    Headquarters  for  "Ohio  State"  Boys. 

I  STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 

I  FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH. 

!  POOL. 
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][IZ1[IDIZD[ZD[ 


HAVE  THE  BEST 


Visit  The  Old  Reliable 


COLUMBUS.O. 

State  and  High  Streets 


The  largest,  finest,  and  without  doubt  the  finest  equipped  Gallery 
in  America  for  producing  everything  known  to  the  art. 

SPECIAL  O.  S.  U.  RA  TES 


I 


SMEPARD'S  PAINTS 

FOR  HOUSES,  BARNS,  FENCES,  FLOORS  AND  ROOFS 

ARE  SOLD  DIRECT 

from  the  factory  to  the  oonsumer — not  through  dealers.  This  is  what 
enables  us  to  guarantee  "the  most  of  paint  quality  and  quantity  for  the 
money  you  spend."  "Write  or  call  for  color  card  and  prices. 

TME  SMEPARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers,  Jobbers,  Retailers 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 


AT  ANY  PRICE 


SUITS  MADE  AND  GUARANTEED 
TO  FIT,  FROM  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS. 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citizens  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  B57 


A  remedy  for  all  live  stock  and  poul- 
try. Send  for  FEEE  books  telling  the 
whole  story.  Quart  for  50c,  postpaid. 

G-allon,  via  parcel  post,  for  $1.50. 

The  Zenner  Disinfectant  Co. 

Chemists.  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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Better  Sanitary  Conditions 

A  growing  demand  is  seen  everywhere  among  dairies,  creameries,  and  city  milk 
plants  for  better  sanitary  conditions. 

The  discontinuing  of  soap  and  soap  powders,  and  the  banishing  of  their  greasy 
films  and  soapy  odors  from  the  dairy  by  the  use  of  the  modern 


Indian  in  circle 


arryjnans 


has  proved  a  most  satisfactory  change  for  sanitarj^  betterment. 
Since  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is  free 
in  every  package  f  j-gni  soapy  properties  and  since  it  contains  only  cleansing  and 
sweetening  agents,  it  is  no  effort  to  maintain  the  dairy  in  a  delightful,  sanitary  con- 
dition.   Because  of  its  ideal  cleansing  nature  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and 
Cleanser  is  recommended  by  all  Food  and  Health  Inspectors. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser 
and  what  it  is  doing  to  better  sanitary  conditions,  why  not  then  give  it  a  trial,  and 
if  not  all  we  say  the  trial  will  cost  you  nothing. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  order  from  your  supply  man. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mnfrs.,  WYANDOTTE,  MICH. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  tlie  Mghest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
IT  CLEANS  CLEAN. 


V:- 


Cream 
Separate 


The  best  separator  money 
can  buy  at  a  saving  of  from 
25?^  to  40?^.  You  may  pay 
more  for  a  separator,  but 
you  can't  buy  a  better 
machine  at  any  price. 
You  can  make  th e  Beatrice 
as  clean  as  a  new  penny 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 


The  One  Standard 
Separator  at  a 
Reasonable  Price 

Write  us  today  for  free  catalogue. 
BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO.,  Chicago 


A  Bag  of  Three  D  Grains 

will  put  more  milk  in  your  pail  than  any 
other  concentrate.  Produce  milk  at  less 
cost  per  gallon.  GOOD  MILK,  because 
many  certified  milk  dairies  feed  it.  It  is 
highly  recommended  by  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations. 

We  Want  You  to  Try 


It  is  just  the  thing  to  mix  with  your 
home  grown  corn.  oats.  hay.  straw,  fodder 
and  ensilage  to  make  a  balanced  ration.  It 
not  only  supplies  the  deficiency  in  Protein 
and  Fat.  but  it  lightens  up  the  heavy- 
weight grains  grown  on  the  farm. 

The  leading  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  Ohio 
feed  it  and  the  leading  dealers  carry  it  in 
stock  and  will  be  glad  to  supply  you.  If 
rour  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  write  us  and 
we  will  refer  you  to  the  nearest  dealer,  en- 
deavor to  get  your  local  dealer  to  handle  it 
or  sell  to  your  dealer. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 

Box  577,  Blanchester,  Ohio 
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The  "SIMPLEX"  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 

Improved  Design 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 


The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00      1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


CO-OPERATION 
Pays  Most  Money  for  Cream 

Those  who  shipped  their  Cream  to  us  during  the  past  year  received 
what  equals  about  3c  above  "Elgin"  for  the  Butterfat  delivered  at 
Factory. 

LET  US  EXPLAIN 

Be  one  of  our  Co-operators  this  year.    Start  NOW. 
Make  your  next  shipment  to  us.    Remember,   we  ''Pay  the 
Freight." 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Safety  First 


Have  you  borrowed  money  to  go  to  school? 
Offer  some  security  to  those  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  loan  you  money. 

Do  you  place  any  value  on  your  earning 
ability?    Insure  this  value. 

Is  there  or  will  there  ever  be  anyone  depen- 
dent upon  you?  Provide  protection  now,  it  costs 
less. 

Wise  men  consider  life  insurance  a  necessity, 
and  wise  men  are  taking  large  policies  with  the 
Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  strongest  financial  institution  in  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

F.  N.  WINKLER, 
LOT  H.  BROWN,  Special  Agent 

Manager. 

407-8-9  Wyandotte  Bldg. 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Safety  First 
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The  Neverburst 
Tile  Silo 


WATER-PROOF  ACID-PROOF 
FIRE-PROOF  STORM-PROOF 

And  John  Hostetler,  of  Berlin,  Ohio, 
puts  up  another  Neverburst  tile  silo.  There 
is  a  reason  why — it  is  built  out  of  hollow, 
thoroughly  vitrified,  salt  glazed  clay  tile, 
which  are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture, 
guaranteed  for  five  years  to  resist  silage 
pressure  and  any  changes  in  temperature; 
is  also  guaranteed  against  storms.  Eein- 
forced  with  steel  bands  laid  in  mortar 
space  l%x3%  inches  where  band  is  laid  in 
mortar. 

Erect  a  Neverburst  Tile  Silo  and  you 
will  toe  proud  of  it.  Send  for  Catalog  A 
and  prices. 

The  Finzer  Bros.  Clay  Co. 

SUGAKCREEK,  OHIO. 

Representatives  Wanted. 


t+++- 


GAS  FOR  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING 

;  PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS  ; 

SUPPLY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  COUNTRY  HOMES 


I  I  I  I 


+++ 


■H- 


++ 


A  simple,  automatic  gas 
machine,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  light  in  the 
world.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Installed  in  cellar  or 
outside  the  house. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Always  Ready 


Handsome,  ornamental 
chandeliers. 

Barns  lighted  by  pull  of  a 
chain — no  matches  needed. 

Clean  and  cheap  for  cook- 
ing. 

A  Cool  Kitchen 
in  Summer. 


Used  today  in  more  than  250,000  Country  Homes.  Pilot  Lighting  Plants  in- 
stalled complete,  ready  for  use  and  guaranteed.    Write  for  estimate. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 
I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I 


CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES. 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  1  11  1  I  I  11  I  I  H  I  1  I  1  11  I  I  I 
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Minor's  Fluid  | 

A  GUARANTEED 

I  SHEEP  AND  HOG  DIP  I 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 

323  Champlain  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Xewark  Traction  line,  near  TVagram 
Stop. 


1 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

::  Polled  Herefords 

Xothing  gone  but  the  horns. 

Hampshires 

The  Coming  Breed. 

:  Ashland  Stock  Farm  ■ 

Write  for  Information  to 
.  E.  FIELD  &  SON,       CAMDEN,  OHIO  [ 

I M  1 1  a  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 11 1 


SHARP  &  SMITH 


Manufacturers  of 


High  Grade  Veterinary  and  Surgical 
Instruments 


Inclnding 

DEHORNERS, 
MILK  TUBES, 
CAPONIZING  SETS, 
IMPREGNATORS, 
DOSE  SYRINGES,  Etc. 


Illustrated  Catalogs  sent 
Free,  Postpaid  on 
Request. 


155-157  N.  MICHIGAN  BLVD. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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BOARS  AND  GILTS 

For  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  the  best  lot  of  strong,  lusty, 
big  boned  Duroc  Boars  and  Gilts  we  ever  raised.  All  of  them 
immnned.  They  are  just  what  we  would  want  ourselves  if  we 
were  introducing  new  blood,  or  starting  a  herd. 

Write  Now. 


WM.H.ROBBINS.SfP'WA? 


Delaware  Co.  PerchcrOnS 

Come  to  Delaware  County  and  select  your  start  in  pure-bred 
Percherons  from  300  higli  class  horses  with  the  best  of  breeding. 
We  have  an  exceptionally  strong  string  of  choice  young  stallions 
to  offer,  located  within  a  radius  of  12  miles.  For  circular  and 
list  of  breeders  address  OTHO  H.  POLLOCK,  Secretary  of 
Delaware  County  Percheron  Breeders'  Ass'n,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


BUY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH  GRADE 

Veterinary  Surgical  Instruments 

Each,  Postpaid 

2  oz.  N.  P.  Dose  Syringe   $1.10 

Per  half  doz.,  $4.50;  doz   8.00 

Dehorners,  $6.50  to    14.00 

Impregnators,  $3.50  to   6.00 

Capon  Sets,  $1.50  to   3.50 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Special  Cash  Prices. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 
708  S.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO. 


They're  not  short-lived 

The  Jerseys 

In  1913  eighteen  Jersey 
cows  were  officially  tested 
which  averaged  12  years 
and  7  months  of  age.  Their 
average  milk  production 
was  8617  pounds.  Average 
butter  fat,  387  pounds.  One 
of  these  cows  was  over  18 
years  old. 

Longevity,  Constitution  and  Economic 
Production  are  Jersey  characteristics. 

THE  AMERKCAN  jersey  CATTIE  ClUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinos,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  others.  We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Three  New 
Thirty  Pound  Daughters 

For  Our  Junior  Sire 

Pontiac  Aaggie  Korndyke 

This  gives  him  six  30  lb.  daughters,  so  that  he  now  has  more  30  lb.  daughters 
than  any  other  living  sire.  He  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  sire  living 
or  dead  that  ever  had  six  or  more  30  lb.  daughters  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 
Only  two  of  the  sires  that  are  dead  have  ever  had  more  30  lb.  daughters  than  he  now 
has. 

By  combining  the  blood  of  Friend  Hengerveld  De  Kol  Butter  Boy  and  Pontiac 
Aaggie  Korndyke  with  that  of  our  great  foundation  cow,  Euphrasia  A.,  we  have  at- 
tained greater  and  more  wonderful  results  than  have  ever  been  secured  by  any  other 
combination  of  blood. 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Company 

Successor  to  DAN  DIMMICK  &  BHD. 

Telephone  Connection  between  Farms  and  Office. 
OFFICE  AT  KALAMAZOO,  MICH.  FARMS  AT  E.  CLARIDON,  OHIO. 

Kindly  address  all  correspondence  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  1  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


Farm  With  Rapidity 

Yet  with  Thoroughness  by  Aiding  Bacteria  to  Break  Down  Organic 
Matter  and  to  Build  Up  Nitrogen  Content. 

Do  This  at  the  Proper  Time 
By  the  Use  of 

AGRICULTURAL  LIME 

HYDRATED  LIME 

GROUND  LIMESTONE 

Ask  Us  AU  About  It,  T 

The  Agricultural  Lime  &  Limestone  Ass'n 

G.  J.  wnder,  '06,  Manager 
306  HARTMAN  BUTLDnSTG,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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^  H  ■■  ■  ■  n  ^ 
{■■■■■u?!  ■■  lu  j 

JIlMHIIMli  lu*j 

■  ■■■■■  Hn  u  f 

■  ni  (• 

■■■  mi   I  unl    uin  ■fiimii  SHI 

"I  See  Bill  Erected 
Another  Natco" 


— Same  old  story.   Bigger  profits,  more  stock, 
an  additional  silo.  And  why  is  the  second  silo 
always  a  Natco,  too?  The  reasons  why  are 
best  appreciated  by  owners  of  other  silos 
not  built  for  good,  whose  walls  are  not 
air,  moisture  and  frost-proof,  resulting 
much  spoiled  ensilage.  The 
Natco  stands  year  in  and  year  out 
just  as  the  day  it  was  erected, 
yielding  sweet,  succulent 
silage  in  all  parts,  through  all 
conditions  of  weather.    Better  benefit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others  and  erect  the  silo  that's  windproof ,  decayproof,  fire- 
proof and  verminproof  — the 

NATCO  EVERLASTING  SILO 

"The  Silo  That  Lasts  For  Generations" 

It's  built  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  tile  which  will  endure  forever,  and  whose  glazed  sur- 
faces absorb  no  moisture  and  totally  exclude  air  and  frost.  It's  reinforced  by  bands  of 
steel  laid  in  the  mortar,  and  can  resist  all  wind  and  silage  pressures;  thus  a  taller  silo 
with  a  sma  ler  diameter  can  be  erected  for  there  is  no  danger  of  a  blowtiown.  Plan 
for  your  new  silo  now.  Send  today  for  a  list  of  Natco  owners  in  Ohio  and  ask 
for  Catalog  .  46 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company  Canton,  Ohio. 


The  silo  is  the 
most  important  bus- 
ih&ss  builfling  on  the 
fafm.  Build  carefully 
'^'^busKl  for  permanency, 


THE  BURKETT 

THE  PRESS  SUPREME 

"THE  HAY  PRESS  YOU  WILL,  EVENTUALLY  BUY" 

Because  of  its  many  advantages  over  all  others.    The  minute  you  watch  its  action,  speed 
and  the  enormous  amount  and  quality  of  work  this  machine  will  do — it  sells  itself  with- 
1  out  argument.     This  press  has  no 

'      ,  chains,  belts,  toggle  joints  or  com- 

'  plicated  gears  to  get  out  of  order. 

It    is    direct    connected    and  gear 
driven  and  in  fact  has  only  about 
half  as  many  working  parts  as  any 
Is*  '  '■;  other    Hay    Press    on    the  market. 

Consequently  it  is  much  easier  to 
understand  and  operate.    It  is  not 
1  near  so  heavy  and  clumsy  and  with 

%      its  short  wheel  base  makes  it  very 

tjasy  for  transportation  over  the  fields 
and  on  the  road.  Engine  is  mounted 
),  ,        on  skids,  has  belt  pulley  and  can  be 

■  -  -  r'  ^      I  removed  from  Hay  Press  trucks  in 

a  few  moments  and  then  it  is 
ready  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  when  desired.  This  combined  Hay  Press  is  a  time 
saver,  which  means  money  for  the  farmer  and  contract  baler.  Catalogue  describing  our  full 
line  of  Hay  Presses,  Corn  Huskers  and  Gas  Engines  cheerfully  sent  upon  request. 

The  Burkett  Manufacturing  Co. 

168  WEST  SPRING  STREET,  COLUMBUS. 

V  / 
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Marble  Cliff  Agricultural 
Ground  Limestone 

S  Is  nature 's  own  great  soil  and  crop  improver. 

5  Xearly  all  soils  need  it.    How  much  is  needed 

5  by  the   different  fields  on  your  farm  is  thor- 

I  oughly  explained  in 

I  Instructive  Leaflet  Free 

!  Write  for  it  today  and  learn  how  to  test  the 

5  soil  of  your  farm.    Tells  what  ground  limestone 

J  will  do  for  different  kinds  of  soil, 

j  Get  our  expert's  advice  FEEE. 


The  Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co. 

Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


1^  

I  Home  Mixed  Fertilizers  | 

I  SAVES  MONEY  ::  BETTER  CROPS  | 

!  The  purchase  and  home  mixing  of  fertilizer  material  saves  from  j 

!  $4.00  to  $8.00  per  ton.    Then,  too,  you  know  the  sources  of  plant  food  ! 

j  are  genuine  and  the  best.   No  room  for  fraud.   Home  mixing  is  urged  by  ! 

5  all  Experiment  Stations,  Argicultural  Colleges,  Institute  Lecturers,  etc.  j 

J  We  are  the  largest  importers  and  distributors,  and  the  pioneers  of  j 

j  home  mixing.    We  carry  full  stocks  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potashes,  Acid  | 

j  Phosphate,  Bone,  Tankage,  genuine  Peruvian  G-uano,  Basic  Slag,  etc.,  at  j 

J  all  principal  points  at  all  time  for  prompt  shipment.    Write  for  quota-  • 

j  tions  and  our  booklet  on  "HOME  MIXING— HOW  AND  WHY."  j 

I  Nitrate  Agencies  Company  j 

j  McCune  Bldg.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  j 

i  STUDENTS :  See  Stanley  Sink,  1612  Highland  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  j 

J  for  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  J 
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International  Harvester 
Oil  Engines— Mogul— Titan 


THE  man  who  buys  an  engine  without  knowing 
engines,  takes  a  chance.  He  cannot  know 
whether  he  has  the  best  engine  for  his  work^  or  not,  un- 
less he  knows  engines  and  can  make  comparisons. 

Our  suggestion  would  be  to  take  the  I  H  C  oil  engine— recognized 
as  standard  in  its  construction;  study  its  every  feature  closely,  and 
use  it  as  a  basis  of  comparison  when  looking  at  other  engines.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  choose  correctly  the  best  engine  for  the  particular 
work  you  want  your  engine  to  do. 

I  H  C  oil  engines — Mogul  and  Titan — are  made  in  all  sizes  from 
1  to  50-horse  power  and  in  every  approved  style — stationary,  skid- 
ded, portable,  tank  and  hopper-cooled,  vertical  and  horizontal. 
They  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene  and  even  lower  grade  oils,  and 
on  gas  or  alcohol. 

When  you  buy  an  I  H  C  engine,  the  engine  is  not  all  you  get  for 
your  money.  Our  service  is  worth  knowing  about.  Get  acquainted 
with  an  I  H  C  engine  at  the  place  of  business  of  the  nearest  dealer 
where  they  are  sold.  Ask  him  for  one  of  our  interesting  catalogues 
or  write  to  us  for  one. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Plaio 
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LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR" 

— without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around'' — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  R.  Spann,  of  Shelbyville 's  famous  ''Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  ''Perfect"  Silos.  ^ 

Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel  KS§ 

rods.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Write  for  |^ 
illustrated,   descriptive  booklet   giving   the   opinions   of  leading 

farmers  and  dairymen.  fiiS^ 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED.      Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet.  ^ 

The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO.  ^1 

DELAWARE,  OHIO.  ^ 
General  Sales  Agents,  Hockin<,  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 


'^S^nUJS^SyZ^S^ IT> e^rty  Tr e ^Ta^^Three  Barrels  ©C-^-' 


[SCAlECIDf 


"Scalecide"  has 
greater  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  eggS 
and  larvae  of  insects  v^ith  half  the  labor  to 
apply.  We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  from  Usi'nz 


lime: 
SULFUR 


JUME 
SULFUR 


JLIME 
SULFUR 


SCALECIDE 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet— "Proof  of  The  Pudding".  Tells  how  "Scalecide"  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  an 
Cottony  Maple  Scale.  Pear  Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  an 
also  our  booklet— "Spraying  Simplified".    Learn  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  "Scalecide,  The  Tree  Saver". 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.   Tell  us  your  needs. 
B.  C.  PRATT  CO.,  M'f'g  Chemists      Dept.    15    SO  Church  St.,  New  York 


^ucaritajforda  Cheap  Crib 

It  takes  f  onp  months  of  real  hard  work  to  secure  a 


corn  crop !   To  put  this  crop  in  an  old-fashioned 
crib  seems  like  throwing  away  money. 
Eats  will  feast  on  it;  thieves  are  apt  to 
get  it  J  it  may  lose  its  vitality  and 


HARSHALLIRONCORNCRIBS 


is  subject  to  loss  by  fire. 
Here  is  the 
Solution: 


furnish  complete  protection  for  your 
corn.  They  pay  for  themselveg  in  a  short 
time  by  assuring  increased  profits  from  your  crop. 
Made  of  perforated  galvanized  iron  that  lasts  a  life 
time.   Easily  erected.  Different  styles  and  many  sizes. 

FREE  **Com  Insuranr***'     Let  onr  catalog 
••TWA^nTfr X V  •  Z  ,  '"SUrance        ten  you  more  about  the 
mABSHAiiL    wnicn  Is  proving  a  VFise  investment  with  hundreds  of  pro- 
I  ,ff®^|ive  business  farmers.  Write  for  this  instructive  Free  Book  Today.  „.  , 

[WALTER  E.  OSBORN  CO..  Commerce  BIdg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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DR.  HESS 
STOCK  TONIC 

A  fine  tonic  for  hard- 
ening and  conditioning 
stock  for  spring  worl<. 
They  need  this  after 
the  long  siege  of  dry 
feed  all  winter.  Makes 
stock  healthy— expels 
worms  —  guaranteed. 
25-lb.  pail,S1.60;100-lb. 
sack,  S5.00;  smaller 
packages  as  low  as  50c 
(except  in  Canada,  the 
far  West  and  the 
South). 

DR.  HESS 
INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

Kills  lice  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it,  sprinkle 
it  on  the  roosts,  in  the 
craclcs,  or  if  kept  in  the 
dust  bath  the  hens  will 
distribute  it.  1  lb.,  25c; 
3  lbs.,  6!)o  (except  in 
Canada  and  the  far 
West.) 


Save  i4// Your  Chicks — Put  Stamina 
Into  Them  At  Babyhood 

The  annual  loss  of  young  chicks  in  the  United  States  is  stag- 
gering. More  than  one- half  the  yearly  hatch  die  before  reaching 
pullet  age — die  through  leg  weakness,  gapes  and  indigestion. 
Talk  about  conservation— think  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
poultry  raisers  could  save  by  saving  most  of  these  chicks. 
Yes,  most  of  them  can  be  saved — saved  by  starting  them  on 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Not  a  Stimulant,  but  a  Tonic 

right  from  the  very  first  feed.  During  my  25  years'  experience  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  a  veterinary  scientist  and  a  successful  poultry  raiser,  I  dis- 
covered that,  by  using  a  certain  nerve  tonic  and  appetizer,  leg  weakness 
could  be  absolutely  overcome ;  that  the  use  of  another  certain  chemical  that 
is  readily  taken  up  by  the  blood  would  cure  gapes,  by  causing  the  worms 
in  the  windpipe  (the  cause  of  gapes)  to  let  go  their  hold  and  helping  the 
chick  throw  them  off.  By  combining  these  ingredients  with  bitter 
tonics  and  laxatives,  I  found  that  I  could  control  and  invigorate  the  chick's 
digestion. 

My  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  helps  put  stamina  into  the  chick,  strengthens  and 
cleanses  its  system  and  sends  it  along  the  road  to  maturity,  hardy  and 
robust.  Most  of  the  biggest  poultry  farms  in  the  United  States,  where 
chicks  are  hatched  out  by  the  thousand  every  day  during  hatching  season, 
feed  my  Pan-a-ce-a  regularly. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  result  of  my  successful  poultry  experi- 
ence and  scientific  research  in  poultry  culture — there  is  no  guesswork 
about  it.   Ingredients  printed  on  every  package.   Now  listen  to  this  r 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  make  your 
poultry  healthy,  make  your  hens  lay,  and  help  your  chicks  grow 
that  I  have  told  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  supply  you  with 
enough  for  your  flock,  and  if  it  doesn't  do  as  1  say,  return  the 
empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you  know— never  peddled.  13^  lbs., 
25c;  5  lbs.,  60c;  25-lb  pail,  $2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West). 

Send  for  my  free  book  that  tells  all  about  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK     -     Ashland,  Ohio 


